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“THE WRECK” JOHN NOBLE 
Included in the exhibition of paintings by this artist opening February 11 at Ehrich-Newhouse, Inc., New York. 


PRICE 25 CENTS 
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“DIANA OF THE WHITE HORSE” By ARTHUR CRISP T 
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Repainted for Mr. Sidney Hollaender after the original was destroyed in the Architectural League fire. 
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New Art Museum 
Formally Opened 
In San Francisco 


Many Progressive Features 
Adopted by New Institution, 
Which Aims to Supplement 


City’s Other Museums. 


FRANCISCO. 
Art 
augurated with a reception to Art As- 


The Fran- 
was formally in- 


SAN San 


cisco Museum of 
sociation members, artists and promi- 
on the of 


About four thousand 


Californians, evening 
January 18, 1935. 
persons attended the opening, and at 


the end of the first week the attendance 


nent 


has already passed the total of eleven 
thousand visitors. 

The of Art 
occupies the entire fourth story of the 
northern War Memorial Building, com- 
panion to the Opera House in the Civic 


San Francisco Museum 


Center. It is reached by a separate 
lobby and elevators. Roughly it is 
about an acre in extent, divided into 


fourteen galleries and with additional 
hanging space in the corridors. Physi- 
cally, every convenience of modern mu- 
seum installation has been considered. 
Designed for regular evening openings 
the lighting has been a special consid- 
eration and by a combination of sky- 
lights 
ot 


and cove lighting with lamps 


tn 
troughs to give somewhat the effect of 


special character concealed 


daylight, it has been especially suc- 
cessful. The galleries are very hand- 


some at night and at all times the paint- 


ings and other works of art are illu- 
minated to advantage. 

One of the most progressive features 
the 


hours and unusual schedule. It is open 
daily from twelve noon until ten o’clock 


of Museum is its regular evening 


in the evening, and from one until five 
on Sundays. The evening hours 
particularly popular with the 
and the peak hour of attendance is reg- 
ularly from until 


are 


eight 


also. Through its location 
public library, the Civic 


near the 
Auditorium, 


and next door to the Opera House, in | 


a section of the city centrally situated 
for car service, and not far from thea- 
tre and shopping districts, the Museum 


attracts a group of the public not 
usually reached. 
No definite plans have yet been 


formed concerning a permanent collec- 


tion. The Museum owns a few paint- 
ings, some good drawings and prints, 


but at present has no obligation to show 
anything permanently. For the present, 
no definite policy will be formed with 
the idea that after a few years of 
operation with the utmost flexibility al- 
lowed by using only transient or loan 
exhibitions, the Board and Curator may 
better determine just what the Museum 
can best contribute to the city’s cul- 
tural life and the field in which it will 
build its own collections. It is desired 


to avoid also any duplication of the 
effort of the two other art museums 
in the city. 

Though there will be no definite 


bias in favor of contemporary art to 


(Continued on page 4) 


public 


nine-thirty. | 
Activities, such as lectures and gallery | 
talks, are concentrated in the evenings | 


| trospectives. Shows of 
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“WINE FESTIVAL” 





By WILLIAM GROPPER 


This decoration, made for the Schenley Corporation, is included in the comprehensive exhibition of Mural Painting 
in America, now being held at the Grand Central Art Galleries, under the auspices of the Mural Painters Society. 


Lachaise Survives Current Retrospective With Honor 


By LAURIE EGLINGTON 
The exhibition of sculpture by La- 
chaise, which opened last week at the 


Museum of Modern Art, is another illus- | 


tration of the value of these large re- 
this size, pre- 
senting the artist at every stage of his 
development, often tend to deflate repu- 
tations based the patronage of a 
small circle of admirers, (who are usu- 
ally the first to retire in the face of a 
broad front With La- 
chaise on the other hand, the effect is 
rather to convince one of a talent not 
too clearly 


on 
criticism.) 


of 


recognized. 
in 


Isolated sculp- 
the 
last few years had not prepared us, nor 


tures seen exhibitions during 


had the advance publicity threatening 


untold of bronze 


tons and stone pre- 
disposed us to optimism. 
Neither prejudice, however, nor a 


strangeness of the forms can obscure 
the independent life with which some 
dozen of these sculptures are imbued. 
Such a quality is rare in contemporary 
sculpture and not lightly be 
disposed of, even though the prevailing 
taste may run 


one to 


in other directions. In 
an age such as ours, largely devoted to 


representation of reality, whether 
naked or disguised by stylization, the 
crude power of the earth with which 
the finest pieces of Lachaise are in- 
stinct is bound to give rise to fear and 
misconception. Hence the charge of 
sensualism often leveled against 
him—a charge which it is difficult to 
destroy for a people as much divorced 
from nature as we are today. The Greek 
ideal of beauty, and intellectual con- 
ceptions clothed in diverse forms, have 
built up a shell around us that is dif- 
ficult to penetrate. 

Unlike most of his contemporaries, 
Lachaise, it is revealed in the present 
show, has been able to sustain and 
develop his power through the years. 
True, his claim to greatness rests on a 
small proportion of the work shown, 
but of how many artists could this not 
be said? We must exclude from this 
group the portraits and the studies of 
men, in which fields the artist meets 
with no success. His inspiration comes 
from the female aspect of nature, and 
divorced from this he gropes in the 
dark like a frightened child. He is in- 
deed fortunate, he himself 
nizes, to have found in his wife 
embodiment of everything he needs in 
this respect. 

Already as early as 1910, when he 
was working on uniform trimmings for 


so 


as 


war heroes ordered from his employer, | 


recog: | 
the | 


Henry Hudson Kitson, Lachaise created 
a little standing woman (Number 1.) 


that hid beneath its conventional 
Italianate exterior learned in the 
schools the artist’s own feeling for 


power and mass. By 1913 he conceived 
and executed in a miniature polished 
bronze the idea of “La Montagne,” 
(Number 6) which was to wait until 
1934 for its complete expression (Num- 


ber 60) illustrated in the February 2 
Arr News. In the meantime Lachaise 


left Kitson and worked for Paul Man- 
ship, terminating the association only 
after his second exhibition at the Bour- 
geois Galleries in 1918. In spite of hard 
work in a subordinate capacity, the 
years were not empty of creative expres- 
sion, as we may see from the two monu- 
mental women in small size, (Numbers 
7 and 8.) These exhibitions brought him 
into contact with certain collectors, 
many of whom continued to support 
him from time to time. They also 
aroused the interest of other dealers 
such Kraushaar as early as 1921, 
Stieglitz, who gave him a show in 1927, 
and latterly Brummer, at whose gal- 
leries there was a large exhibition in 
1928. 


as 


During all this period from 1912 to 
1927, Lachaise was working on the 
standing woman (Number 16) which is 


(Continued on page 4) 


Mural Painters 
Hold Exhibition 
At Grand Central 


Impartial Showing of Mural Art 
by Known and Unknown Men 
Has Rare Interest and Life 
in Controversial Field. 


By LAURIE EGLINGTON 

The current exhibition staged by the 
Mural Painters’ Society at the Grand 
Central Art Galleries brings to a point 
many issues of long standing. A great 
deal has been said in these pages about 
mural painting in general; little about 
individual works, owing to the difficul- 
ties of covering a wide ground. Now 
for the first time we are given a repre- 
sentative showing, selected, as the cat- 
alog points out, with a view to what 
exists, rather than what the commit- 
tee may consider to be good mural art. 
That this intention has been sincerely 
carried out Is immediately clear, and 
the result is an exhibition of first-rate 
interest, whatever one’s opinions about 
ithe desirability the 


is 


otherwise of 
the effect 
surprisingly refreshing, and shows how 


or 


average mural. Indeed, 


material not intrinsically very fine can 
hold the if well 
diversified in appeal. 


interest shown and 

Pleasantly broad in scope, the show 
begins with the early mural art of such 
artists as Kenyon Cox, Blashfield, La 
|Farge and Prendergast, covering all 
| phases of contemporary activity in this 
| field. Well-known artists as widely dif- 
|ferent as Benton, Biddle, Bouché, Cur- 
ry, Hirsch, Kuniyoshi, Marsh, Peixotto, 
| Poor, Rivera and Marguerite Zorach 
are seen side by side with lessers lights 
from out of town and workers on PWA 
and College Art Association projects, 
not so familiar to the gallery-going pub- 
lic. Such a free arrangement of talent 
invites a consideration based on spon- 
taneous response, rather than the too 
frequent ground of established reputa- 
tion. It is s»mewhat disconcerting to 
find that the result achieved by this 
impartial method hands the honors to 
people whose names in many cases are 
not even known to the familiar 
names, on the other hand, fail in most 
cases to hold up against this unlooked 
for competition. 

Such war and justice, 
treated in the classic style; industrial 
subjects handled in the Rivera man- 
ner, and the scene viewed 
through the eyes of Currier and Ives 
and the early movies, share the major 
interest of the artists. Religion, phan- 
tasy and nature, pure and simple, claim 
little attention from the modern artists, 
as is natural in those reacting against 
the XIXth century vogue of romanti- 
cism. A turn toward less material sub- 
ject-matter might be encouraged at this 
point without immediate danger of a 
repercussion. 

The most effective inspiration for 
this movement, it seems, is the modern 
bar, rather than the church or the gov- 
ernment. The reason for this is not far 


to seek. The bar is one place where 
people will not stand for pictures of 


their fellow men being led away 


us; 


themes as 


American 


to 


(Continued on page 6) 
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Modern Museum 
Holds Exhibition 
Of Lachaise’s Art 


(Continued from page 3) 
one ol! his greatest Clalhis to Tame 
There she is, the center of the 
show, perfectly poised on two tiny feet 
arched, her body 


recalling the 


with ankles delicately 
taut and ready to spring, 
grace of a thoroughbred horse. In the 
same gallery is another monumental 
figure, (Number 39) dating from 1930 
33, a woman of the earth representing 
the source from which life springs and 


toward which 


the goal of maturity 


moves. And downstairs, facing the en 
trance is the gigantic “Montagne” of 
1934-35, 


than woman the origin and end of all 


which symbolizes more even 


things. (Number 60.) 

Certain other works stand out in the 
intervening years. From 1913-18, while 
still 
produced the small bronze figure of the 


working for Manship, Lachaiss 


woman, (Number 7) in which are com 
bined the artist’s own feeling for the 
earth with all the elegance of his 
earlier Italian models. In another small 
study in bronze (Number 8) dating 
from 1918, Lachaise dares again to 
create the flat, swelling breasts and 
rounded body which we saw for the 
first time in “La Montagne” of 1913, 
and which he later develops to such 
proportions. Here, however, the figure 
still retains the small Italianate head 
and semi-classic drapery that bespeak 
a subconscious fear of the new style 
upon which he is definitely entering. 

Perhaps the most monumental of the 
smaller pieces is the standing woman 
(Number 28) of 1926. Here, woman is 
no longer conceived as the Mother, but 
raised to Godhead as in ancient Egypt 
and India. Nothing could be less direct- 
ly derivative, however, than this sculp- 
ture, which is essentially modern in 
spirit, and yet like all true art belongs 
to all time. Dating from the following 
year is a small alabaster relief of a 
woman, in which the sensitive handling 
of material and perfect union of 
modeling and bounding line contribute 
to create a beautiful warmth. The same 
warm life breathes in the large marble 
“Knees” of 1933. 

We will content ourselves for once 
with dwelling on only the finest works 
in the exhibition, leaving the many 
mediocre ones to the oblivion which 
they merit. It is, indeed, a tribute to an | 
artist that he can retain such primitive 
power in times such as ours, where the | 
emphasis is upon the intellectual idea, 
and upon the shell which encases it. 
Will Lachaise sustain his own vision 
against the onslaught of the success to 
which he is entitled, as he has done 
through the years occupied with hack- 
work for others? The only hope lies 
in the very solid foundations upon 
which Lachaise has built his art, ac- 
cording to Mr. Lincoln Kirstein in his 
excellent introduction to the catalog. 
Mr. Kirstein has not been afraid to ap- 
proach the artist directly for his ma- 
terial, and thus he is able to give us, 
in addition to valuable and extremely 
interesting data on his life, some il- 
luminating comments upon his special 
outlook. 

“The past he loves best,” writes Mr. 
Kirstein, “is remotest, the very earliest 
dawn of European culture when men 
inscribed tusked mammoths and bison 
on the walls of their stone caverns, 
beasts with shaggy mountainous bodies 
delicately balanced on small, careful 
hoofs. Or small paleolithic objects 
carved from ivory or stone, female bodies 
of refined grossness, with huge mound- 
ed breasts capable of suckling whole 
tribes; earth-goddesses which were in 
ten thousand years to be corrupted into 





| Association. 





the softer, many-breasted Diana of the 
Ephesians. ... He admires the force of 
barbarians and feels there is not nearly 
enough of their directed impulse in art 
today. He feels that his own work has 
a barbarian impulse which, taking na- 
ture as its base, makes nature idol-like 
or god-like. ... The cavemen knew as 
much about the relationship of animals 
to natural forces as contemporary ar- 
tists despite their advantage of the 
whole realm of scientific research and 
developed cosmologies. Not that La- 
chaise would stop at the mammoth. 
Only, he would share the grandeur and 
inevitability of the earlier impulsive 
awe, unfettered by secondary consider- 
ations of decoration or surface refine- 
ment or a preconceived idea of what 
is fitting or beautiful.” 
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“KNEES” (1933 
By LACHAISE 


Included in the retrospec- 

tive exhibition of the ar- 

tist’s work now on view at 

the Museum of Modern 
irt. 
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Prizes Awarded 
For Annual Show 
In Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA 
exhibition of the Pennsylvania 


The 130th annual 
Acad 
emy of the Fine Arts opened last week 
until March 3. Al 
though the jury agreed that last year’s 


to remain on view 


show was too large and made an effort, 
therefore, to reduce the size of the cu; 
rent display, there are included, neve) 
theless, 453 paintings and 104 pieces of 
sculpture, representing 357 artists. Six 
prizes were awarded as follows: 

Medal, 
best picture painted in oil without re 
“Mrs. Scott’s House” 


Hopper; 


Temple Gold given for the 
gard to subject 


by Edward Jennie Sesnan 
Medal, given for the best landscape in 
the exhibition—‘Snow” by Jonas Lie; 
Walter Lippincott prize of $300 for the 
“Cele 


bration of the Mass” by Harry W. Wa- 


best figure piece painted in oil 
trous; the Mary Smith prize of $100, for 
the best painting exhibited by a woman 
artist living in Philadelphia 
by Margaretta S. 


“Portrait” 
Hinchman; Carol H. 
Beck Medal, for the best portrait in oi] 

“Duck John W. 
champ; George D. Widener Memorial 
Medal, awarded in the sculpture sec- 


Hunter” by Beau- 


tion for the most meritorious work mod- 


eled by an American citizen—‘Wild 
Boars” by Heinz Warneke. 
early woodblocks in choice’ impres- 


sions and fine conditions, have been lent 
through the courtesy of the Courvoisier 
Galleries, the S. and G. Gump Company 
and Mr. Roy Vernon Sowers, all of San 
Francisco. Particularly notable is a 
superb set of Diirer’s ‘“‘Great Passion.” 
A group of drawings from those col- 


New Art Museum in San Francisco is Formally Opened. tees by the tate ates. Ww. tt. Crocker 


(Continued from page 3) 


the exclusion of other material, the 
Museum will have a very decided in- 
terest in all local and contemporary 
art movements. The sole principle as 
yet fixed is that exhibitions must con- 
form to a high standard of quality and 
that all accessions must also measure 


|to this standard. There is no connection 


with either the Palace of the Legion of 
Honor or the De Young Memorial Mu- 
seum. The San Francisco Museum of 
Art occupies a municipal building but 
is operated by the San Francisco Art 
It has a separate Board of 
Trustees, and is an incorporated body, 
connected with the Association by com- 
mon interests and by the fact that it | 
derives its financial support from the 
Association, which also operated the 
California School of Fine Arts in much 
the same fashion. The Museum has a 
staff separate from that of the Associa- 
tion, and is in all ways to be conducted 
by professionally trained people, in a 
professional manner. It is too large an 
institution from the mere physical 
aspect alone to be practical otherwise. 
At the present time the Museum is op- 
erated by a small staff that will be 
expanded as its activities develop. The 
staff is composed of the following: Dr. 
Grace L. McCann Morley, Curator, | 
formerly curator of the Cincinnati Art | 
Museum; Claudia Davis, Assistant 
Curator, formerly of the California| 
School of Fine Arts; two on the office | 
force, and a regular gallery crew of ten. 





The opening exhibitions comprise 
the San Francisco Art Association's 
Fifty-fifth Annual of American Art, a 
juried exhibition of painting, sculpture 


and the graphic arts, to which the Cali- | 


fornia and Western artists contributed 
largely, though entries were received 
from all parts of the United States. 


From more than fifteen hundred entries | 


received, 415 were accepted by the jury 
and are on view in ten galleries. An 
exhibition of French Modern Painting 
ranging from a superb Courbet through 
Matisse and Derain, and including a 
fine group of Monets of all periods, rep- 


| resentative Renoirs, and important Van 


Goghs and Cezannes, is installed in one 


| of the principal galleries and is proving 


of great local interest. This exhibition 
was made possible through the courtesy 
of such private collectors as Mr. and 
Mrs. Harold Mack, Mr. W. H. Crocker 
and Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Crocker, the 
Albright Art Gallery of Buffalo and 
the following New York 
Messrs. Durand-Ruel, Marie Harriman 
Gallery, Messrs. M. Knoedler & Co., C. 
W. Kraushaar Art Galleries, and 
Messrs. Wildenstein and Company. 


Another exhibition of importance or- | 
that of| 
large | 
early sculptures, for the most part pub- | 


ganized for the 
Chinese art, 


opening is 


including eleven 


lished and recognized as leading exam- 


| ples of their respective periods, and a 
|choice group of 


rare early bronzes, 
gilt bronze statuettes, early pottery and 
some porcelains. The sculpture is on in- 


definite loan and will form the nucleus | 


DUVEEN BROTHERS 


PAINTINGS 
TAPESTRIES 


PORCELAINS 
OBJETS d'ART 


OWS 


NEW YORK 
PARIS 





galleries: | 











of a permanent Oriental exhibition. For 
this occasion it has been supplemented 
by loans from collectors and museums, 
including Mr. Mortimer C. 
of San Francisco, Mr. Adolph Kohl of 
Paris, Mr. Edgar Walter of San Fran-| 
cisco, Baron Eduard von der Heydt of 
Zandvoort, Holland and the California | 
Palace of the Legion of Honor, Albert 
M. Bender Collection. 

Selected prints from the early mas- 
to the 


present, including 


PEIPING 
CHINA 


ORIENTAL ART 


PAINTINGS 
SCULPTURE 
PORCELAIN 
BRONZES 
POTTERY 
SCREENS 


YAMANAKA & CO. 


680 FIFTH AVENUE 


CHICAGO 


846 N. Michigan Ave. 


Leventritt 


LONDON 


166 Piccadilly 


is also on view. A Cezanne study fora 
portrait, a fine Degas, a sensitive Mori- 
sot, a fine example of Boucher’s study 
of female nudes. and Fragonard’s well- 
known and exquisite “Lady with a Par- 
|} rot” in red chalk are highlights in that 


exhibition. The Great Hall is hung 
with Gothic tapestries, among them 


one using quantities of gold in perfect 
| condition, lent by Mr. W. H. Crocker. 

The Carnegie International, Euro- 
pean sections, supplemented by a selec- 
| tion of paintings by Americans, will be 
}on exhibition at the Museum on March 
1 15. 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


456 Boylston Street 
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BOSTON ACQUIRES 
RARE CHASUBLE 


Symons Exhibits 
English Porcelains 
Of Various Types 
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OLD MASTERS 
IN SABIN SHOW 








a BOSTON.—-One of a relatively small LONDON.—The Sabin Galleries in 
number of mediaeval vestments which New Bond Street are doing admirable 
have come down to us in their original The second of the series of deccra-| work in combating the usual dearth of 

al have is a notable addition of the year iive art exhibits which Symons, Inc., | Old Master shows in town. These are 

d ay inti Museum nities it | are featuring at their galleries will be excellently varied in type, selected with 
e] to the aM — — rome > Bett ‘celains and | &™e3! discrimination and limited to the 

. is a bell-shaped chasuble, which was omprised of English porcelains anc number of items that can be enjoyed in 
" acquired from Loewi of Venice, which pottery of the XVIIIth and early part | 4 short visit. Just now they are showing 
rs nad been in the treasury of the Abbey ff the XIXth centuries. While this form paintings by the French and Venetian 
se Church of St. Peter in Salzburg if art expression has always appealed | Schools of the XVilith century, weed 
1 ' iPr a eee af | Ainsesnies calieates Ganetiales the most part small canvases such as 

since the XIIth century. Miss Gertrude | ‘® the discerning col » I would fit in well with the proportions 

. Townsend, Curator of Textiles, de-|“4#Ve never enjoyed the wave of popu-|of the modern room. There are two 

ot ecribes the vestment in an article of varity which has been accorded English particularly a — nig oa 14 East 57th Street 

SIX some length in the February Bulletin anes. This ante 1s particularly pnt cs Png er ae Henge tam crane, 
of the Museum. rue in America and is not attributed | nent of grouped figures, architecture 

he \ccording to tradition the chasuble | -0 a lack of interest on the part of the |and canal. Students of Guardi will be New York 

e had belonged to St. Rupert, who found- | 3eneral public so much as to a lack of interested in an early work, leas art 
3 ea eae od aia oter | vpportunity for studying fine speci- liant than the later examples, but giv- 

ed the Benedictine Abbey of St. Peter | /PI . _—— ing promise of the mastery to come, 
an in 696, but the nature of the garment | Mens of English ceramics. The inade- | while his later period is beautifully rep- 
in precludes the possibility of a date ear-| qQuacy of museum activity in this par-|resented by a Venetian view, painted 
ie; lier than the second half of the XIIth | ticular field is well appreciated by lov- | with that peculiar vividness and clarity 
the century. Around the bottom is an in- | ers of this truly “lost” art. The Symons which were SO essentially characteris- 
| scription worked in couched gold em- exhibit is an attempt to awaken reali- | tic of his maturity. 

* broidery, Which may be freely trans- | 4ation of the fact that a piece of porce- But what constitutes, perhaps, the 
Va- lated “Heinrich the sinner has pre- | iain may have as much creative feeling | outstanding surprise of the show is the 
for pared this noble garment for St. Peter's | 48 a fine painting or piece of scuipture | pair of Greuze portraits of his little 
lan altar, that it may be his helper.” This | 'n which are embodied the identical daughters. There is something Char- 
sit’ “Heinrich” was probably the Abbot of | processes of modeling and decoration. dinesque in the delineation of the chil- 

the Monastery between 1167 and 1188, | The collection is presented in two/dren and of the accessories with which 

H. according to a report of the Abbey | separate rooms, one exhibiting pieces |they are posed. To those who think of 
oil Church made in 1913 by the Imperial |as they are generally displayed in mu- Greuze in terms of better known but 
‘Aul- \ustrian Commission. |seum showcases, the other illustrating |less forceful work, these exquisitely 
si The chasuble is made of a blue silk, | the use of porcelains in the home, both drawn heads come as something of a 
nn so dark that it has been referred to as | from the utilitarian and the decorative revelation. Possibly he painted these to 
$e¢ black, and is ornamented with woven | points of view. In the first room, a large please himself, whereas the others were 
1od- bands of silk and gold. Evidence of | cabinet containing a collection of Dr. painted to please the sitters. In any 
Vild color has practically disappeared be-| Wall period Worcester is the outstand- | ©@Se, at is by work such as the former 

cause the garment is so badly worn, |ing feature. The complete scale blue | that Greuze deserves to be known. ON EXHIBITION 
The pattern is a diamond lattice en-|tea and coffee service bears the blue L.G. 8 
closing, in alternate rows, a rosette in}|Square mark while others are identi- 

res- a cirele of beads with a four-lobed orna- | fied by various insignia which were the | celain handles of Lowestoft manufac- 

lent ment. The rosette is clearly reminiscent | hall marks in this period. Five square | tory. The candlesticks, ornamented with 

sier of earlier Coptic and Sassanian designs. | marked vases complete the exhibit, | panels of flowers set on a splash blue FLOWER PAINTINGS BY 

any A similar motif occurs in the silk of the | Which in quality marks the highpoint | ground are of Chamberlain Worcester. 

San gorgeous embroidered coronation robe |in execution of English porcelain. In|In two cabinets several decorative 

sa of the Holy Roman Emperor made at| another cabinet appear several exam- | Chelsea figures and groups and another 

on. Palermo in 1130, and now preserved in| ples of fine modeled Chelsea figures | part of the dining service referred to 
col- the former Imperial Treasury in Vien-}and groups, some of which were in-| above add color to the room. On one 

‘ker na. Miss Townsend suggests “that a|cluded in the famous collection of John 'console table, a pair of Longton Hall 

pd careful study and comparison of the | Cockshout. The set of three exceeding-| vases adorned with exotic birds and o 

lori- two materials might extend our knowl-|ly rare vases decorated on a ruby | mythological subjects in shaped panels 
udy edge of this important period in the | ground and modeled by Roubiliac stand are charmingly disvlayed. On another 
— history of silk weaving.” | alone as a manifestation of distinctive appear a set of Chelsea vases on a scale 
that In conclusion, Miss Townsend sug: | ( helsea art. Other displays illustrate blue ground. Two pedestals with jar- 
une gests the importance of the chasuble in | the growth in mastery of the crafts-|diniéres and a sideboard supporting a 
ein the field of textiles when she writes: | manship of painting, glazing and mod-|vase of turquoise blue with pierced 
ue “W hile an exhaustive study of the de-|eling in the manufactories of Bristol, | neck and dome cover and shaped ped- 
a signs and technique of the materials |P1ly mouth, Chelsea-Derby, Stafford-| estal reveal the decorative possibilities 
thee from which Abbot Heinrich’s gift to St. | shire, Liverpool, Leeds, ete. of Chelsea décor. A fine Derby tea ser- 
UrO- Peter’s Church was made would be an In the dining room, the effective use | vice illustrates another zenith in porce- 
“ga important contribution to the history | of porcelains in connection with period | lain execution. As wall decoration, a 
ate of silk weaving, the evidence now at| furniture is revealed. The dining table| Spode pastoral subject, thrown into 


hand only allows the problem to be 
stated and certain questions to be pro- 
posed. It is not necessary, however, to 
make this study in order to recognize 


is set with Mason's Ironstone, a china 
dinner and dessert service which is 
decorated in the Oriental manner with 


relief by a garland of flowers on a gold 
ground, replaces the usual painting as 
does the Rockingham plaque charm- 


a fan pattern design. The shaped blade |ingly depicting a view of Windsor 
the dignified beauty of the vestment.” | knives and the pronged forks have por- | Castle. 
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Louis XV gold Snuff Box, with 6 panels of Louis XV_ four 


a il a ea MATISSE, MODIGLIANI, PICASSO, RENOIR, 
gouache paintings under glass, after Te- with 10 panels of landscape paintings on DOUANIER ROUSSEAU 
niers. Maker Jean Ducrollay, Paris, 1757 glass. Maker P. N. Pleyard, Paris, 177 
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Mural Painters Hold Exhibition 
At Grand Central Galleries 


(Continued from 


page sj 

prison, such as those otherwise excel 
lent murals executed under the guid 
ance of Ben Shahn for one of our lead 
ing penitentiaries. Nor do they want to 
view the glorified daily routine of fa 
tory life; such projects Mr. Biddle can 
reserve for the Carl Mackley Hosiery 
Workers Housing Project, Philadel} 
phia. The government is welcome to 
such noble conceptions as Justice, Lib 
erty and Equality, expressed in paint 
by the pioneer, Kenyon Cox, while Mr 
Benton's visions of the Indiana coun 
tryside would hardly stimulate busi 
ness here in New York. What is wanted 
in this case is a release into the world 
of imagination, unfettered by too real 
istic reminders of everyday life. 

The response to this demand is on 
the whole most happy. To date it has 
not produced a really great art. Such a 
thing only happens rarely, at best. 
What it has done is to reduce to a min- 
imum the empty profundity that so 
often prevails in our contemporary art. 
The reason is, as a distinguished mu- 
seum director remarked, that the artist 
feels a sense of freedom in such work. 
“This is not art; this is fun,” he is apt 
to say to himself. His arbiter, after all. 
is not some body of dyspeptic critics, 
dignitaries of capitalistic or communist 
persuasion or educational potentates, 
but a public relieved from the sense 
that they must pronounce weighty 
judgments on art between drinks. At 
the best, the result is the lively color 
and movement found in William Grop- 


per’s murals for the Schenley 
New York City 
illustrated in this issue 


Corp ra 


tion oft one of which is 


Luc la Wiley who seems to be a na 
tive of Oregon, shows an excellent 
study for a fresco entitled “The March 


of Youth.” Adapting certain qualities of 
early Italian painting in a manner 
somewhat reminiscent of Wood Gaylor, 
Miss Wiley creates a fine flow of move 
ment in a composition usually split up 
into static units for reasons of 
expediency. There is a fine 
the pigment, enriched by 
warm color. Religious inspiration 
excellent expression in the 
Story” decorations by D Putnam 
Brinley for St. Church, 
Bridgeport, to judge from the prelimi 
nary study and the photograph of the 
finished work. Here is something of the 
delightful freedom and rising crescen 
do of movement of the imaginary land 
Flemish, XVth century, in the 
Metropolitan Museum. Elsa Jemne in 
“Earth” reveals a_ feeling for the 
rhythms of nature and an emotional 
intensity which is not always fully 
realized. In the mural for the Women’s 
City Club, St. Paul, she with 
more success. 


greatel 
glow in 
accents ofl 
finds 
“Gospel 


George's 


scape, 


meets 


A number of works by various art- 
ists demonstrate the reserves of talent 


that exist for first-class decoration.. 
Charles Prendergast’s “Dancing Fig- 
ures,” characterized by delicate phan- 


tasy and the utmost grace and ease, is 
especially felicitous in its way, while 
June Platt’s blue-green landscapes, 


PAINTINGS 
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News 





“ROGER” By SARAH E. COWAN 


lwarded the Levantia White Board- 
man Memorial Medal in the 36th an- 
nual exhibition of the American So- 
ciety of Miniature Painters now cur 
‘ent at the Grand Central Art Galleries. 





reminiscent of early XIXth century 
Swiss color prints, are utterly charm 
ing. These scenes from Normandy, 
painted for a house in Greenwich and 
another in New York, are admirable for 
the purpose. The decorations made by 
Allen Saalberg for the apartment house 
lobby at 366 Central Park West show 
an entirely different treatment. Draw- 
ing on Braque for inspiration, these 
panels have great style and are excel- 
lent in design and color. 

The landscape decoration by Ethel 
M. Parsons for an Empire Dining Room 
\ 





DRAWINGS 


for the en- 
Mutual In- 

Office at 
are charac- 
great charm and simplicity, 
while the color sketch for ornamenting 
a dining room made by Louis Vaillant 
reveals idyllic scenes of unpretentious 
nature. It was especially interesting to 
the color sketch for a ceiling in the 
residence of L. H. Gardner, Esq., of 
Buffalo, done by Lydia Gardner Orme. 
This play of varied pattern, used as a 
mosaic, might well be more popular, 
the choice of the different china marks 
as elements of design being particu- 
larly attractive in this instance. 


treatment 
Hardware 

Home 

Wisconsin, 


ceiling 
lobby ol 
surance Company's 
Stevens Point, 
terized by 


and the 
trance 


see 


The exhibition performs an especial- 
lv useful function in introducing to us 
in the East mural paintings executed 
in other parts of the country. The proj- 


Saturday, February 9, 1935 


The contributions of our leading con 
temporaries is, as we have said already, 


disappointing. Benton's sketches for 
the Indiana Mural, shown at the Chi 
cago Century of Progress in 1933, a 


section of which was reproduced on the 
cover of last week's Arr News, has 
too much the flavor of an Italian culi 
nary specialty to make any lasting ap 
peal. Again Curry’s “Tragedy and Com 
edy” series for the Bedford Junior High 
School, Westport, have little of the art- 


ist’s finest qualities, while the “Dis 
patcher” of Stefan Hirsch represents 
an unfortunate choice. Marsh, Stella 


and Marguerite Zorach come off little 
better on this occasion. Poor, alone, 
shows some studies for the mural en 
titled “Death of a Sailor,” in which 
there is promise of happy fulfillment, 
Rivera and Orozco are present in pho- 


2 tographs of their major works, includ- 
ects sponsored by the P. W. A. have|, . . ’ =" ‘ , 
k ee mperee ; ing the famous Rockefeller Center 
ake ‘very variety style, . , , 
taken In every variety of style, and) mural and the Gandhi series at the 
W hile as yel there = nO SIGR of any-| New School for Social Research. In the 
thing extraordinary appearing, the 


work of such men as Charles Kassler 
and Norman Chamberlain, both of Cali- 
fornia, has real merit. The activity of 
artists working under the scheme in 
the areas closer to New York does not 
seem so commendable. A 
might be put forward, 
it is not necessary to consider here. 


reasons 


The retrospective elements in the ex- | 


hibition are interesting, but not very 


numerous. Blashfield is represented by | 


a mural depicting “Washington Laying 
Down His Command,” painted for the 
Baltimore Court House, and a Study 
for a Head in a Decoration in Wiscon- 
sin State Capitol. 


Allyn Cox’s over- 
mantel panel entitled “Ruins” exer- 
cises a curious charm, while by John 


La Farge is the famous mural in the 
Church of the Ascension. 


PRINTS 


number of | 
which | 


decorative field, Bouché, with his sec- 
tion of a decoration on glass, lent by 
courtesy of John Wanamaker, decided- 
ly carried off the palm. In spite of the 
Braque implications, the whole is finely 
designed, has warmth and style and is 
conceived on a large scale. 

The official opening of the exhibition 
}on Monday drew a large crowd, which 
is certain to gather in momentum as 
the days go by. In its own field it holds 
a unique place, there being no possible 
;}comparison with the mural show held 
two years ago at the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art. Even to a carping critic who 
had spent two hours reviewing the dis- 
play the remark of one lady visitor to 
the effect that she preferred the 
| Egyptian murals at the Metropolitan 
Museum seemed a little captious, in the 
| circumstances. 

\ 
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(Rains Auction Rooms, Inc.) 


12-14 East 49th St. 


NEW YORK 
Telephone Wickersham 2-0220 


17 AUCTION 
FRIDAY EVENING 


February 15 at 8:15 


AMERICAN & EUROPEAN 


PAINTINGS 


Including works by Cuyp, Ramsay, 
Courbet, Schreyer, Morland, Dau- 
bigny, Rousseau, Dupré, Blakelock. 
From the Estate of the Late 
S. S. PACKARD, ESQ. 
and the property of 


Mrs. R. H. RICHARDSON 
New York 


FRIDAY & SATURDAY 
Feb. 15 and 16 at 2 P.M. 


ENGLISH & FRENCH 


FURNITURE 


GEORGIAN SILVER 
CHINA and 
OBJECTS OF ART 


NOW ON EXHIBITION 
From 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. and Con- 
tinuing Daily until Sale. Sunday 

from 2 to 5 P.M. 

















Sales Conducted by 
Mr. E. Harold L. Thompson 
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AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION—ANDERSON: GALLERIES - INC 


lo Be Dispersed at Public Sale Afternoons of February 21 2? and 23 at 215 


FINE FURNISHINGS 
AND DECORATIONS 


COLLECTION FORMED BY THE LATE 


HIRAM BURLINGHAM 
Sold by Order of His Niece 
MRS. H. C. BUTLER, BRISTOL, R. I., PRESENT OWNER 


Together with Property of 


JAMES MINOTTO AND OTHER OWNERS 


PERIOD FURNITURE 

HE LARGE assemblage of American and English eighteenth cen- 

tury furniture is largely in mahogany and maple, together with 
some examples in satinwood and walnut. Sheraton and Hepplewhite card 
tables, Georgian tilting-top examples, Duncan Phyfe and Sheraton din- 
ing tables form a considerable group. The cabinet carver’s skill is seen 
in Chippendale chairs, Hepplewhite shield-back examples, and various 
other forms of furniture. An American Georgian mahogany lowboy 
descended in the family of Governor William Bradford, an inlaid ma- 
hogany and bird’s-eye maple sideboard of McIntire type, various mirrors, 
desks, and sideboards add to the interest of this group, which is supple- 


mented by attractive specimens of French, Spanish, and Italian furniture. 


GEORGIAN AND OTHER SILVER 


The following items will be particularly noted: an important set of 
twelve George II deep plates engraved with crest and coronet of John 
Gorden, Earl of Aberdeen; a handsome set of six George II salts; a su- 
perb Queen Ann Irish silver covered tankard; George I Irish silver muf- 
fineers and cake baskets; Georgian creamers, sugar bowls, sauce boats, 


serving spoons, fish slicers, skewers, and other objects. 


BRONZES AND PAINTINGS 


GROUP of bronzes represents important artists working in this 
medium: a Méne animal group; Barye lion and panther haut relief 
plaques; the Barye group Lion Devouring a Gazelle; MacMonnies Bac- 
chante, Laughing Boy with Heron, and Pan of Roballion; Proctor’s 
Bronco Buster; and a Shrady equestrian statue of Washington. A large 


group of paintings is included in each session of sale. 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


The Oriental rugs include many of the better-known weaves in a 
variety of sizes, among them: an Anatolian silk animal carpet, a Zilli 
Sultan rug of roses, Persian Heratis, Sarouks, Daghestans, Persian vase 
and floral carpets, Oushak, and Lavehr Kirman examples. A group of 


American hooked rugs also appears. 


TAPESTRIES AND OTHER DECORATIONS 


The balance of the sale comprises Flemish and Aubusson tapestries; 
antique fabrics, mainly Spanish and Italian velvets, brocades, and 
damasks; linens and laces; Chinese porcelains and hard-stone carvings, 
including a pair of carved white jade table screens and statuettes mounted 
as lamps, with other examples of Oriental art; pewter, brass, and porce- 


lains, including Staffordshire and lustre ware. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FIFTY CENTS 


Exhibition Daily Commencing Saturday, February 16th + Weekdays from 9 to 6 + Sunday from 2 to 5 


AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION—ANDERSON GALLERIES - INC 


Public Sales of Art & Literary Property « Private Catalogues + Appraisals for United States & State Tax, Insurance, & Other Purposes 


MADISON AVENUE + FIFTY-SIXTH ¢o FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET »- NEW YORK CITY 


HiraM H. Parke, President Otto BERNET, Vice-President ARTHUR SWANN, 2ND Vice-President 
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THE HUMAN ELEMENT 


Under the old regime, our museums 
fostered an air of impersonal dignity. 
The 


and all of 


intimate details of management 


the more human and hum- 


drum functions were shrouded in an 
air of mystery which might almost have 
been emulated by Buckingham Palace 
or a Chinese Emperor. With our new 
philosophy of service, there has been a 
marked movement towards unlocking 
that secret arcanum of the occult which 
to ithe hid 


curators 


average citizen the activi- 


ties of directors, and their 
associates. Fiske Kimball, in the charm- 
ing article which was reprinted in last | 
week’s Art News, gave us a backstage | 
visit to the Pennsylvania Museum. The 
article showed graphically how people | 
in a museum spend their time and cer-| 
tainly must have reassured any slight-| 


ly pessimistic tax-payers that there is 


plenty of dirty work and detail even | 
for highbrows working in marble pal-| 
The Art 


Bulletin, also, though striking a slight-| 


aces. Minneapolis Institute | 
ly gayer note emphasizing the smell of 
baking ginger bread and diversions in| 
the morning’s mail, has also made it} 


clear that modern museum workers} 


have little time to spend in cultivat- 
ing their dignity and impressiveness. 

It is apparent, however, that many | 
curators and directors must have suf-| 
fered just as much from the sacerdotal | 
aura of their jobs as did the public from| 


its fear of aloof scholarship. Minne- 


: ‘ F 
apolis, which like other museums, has | 
received donations in great profusion, | 
was especially touched recently by re-| 


ceiving a birthday gift—the first on rec- 


ord. It was just a French chasuble and | 


stole, not in itself a tremendously sig- 
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FRONTISPIECE AND TITLE-PAGE OF SHAKESPEARE'S “POEMS” 


The rare first edition containing these pages is included in the third and final part of the library of the late Rev. Dr. 
Roderick Terry of Newport, R.1., which will be sold at the American-Anderson Galleries on February 14 and 15. 


nificant acquisition, but the human sen- 


timent which prompted the remem 


brance has apparently warmed the 


hearts of the entire staff. 

Since it is obvious that our museums 
are going more than half way in being 
friendly, it is good to see that the pub- 
lic is its and fear. 


shedding reserve 


However, a good deal of self-cc uscious- 
ness and remoteness still persists. This 
is due primarily to various relics of that 
somber institutional atmosphere which 
went with the days when museum at- 
tendance, like church-going, was a stern 
and painful duty. Even today there are 
various rules of a more or less efficient 
nature, which might well be modified or 
at least and 
uncompromising way. The guards in the 


enforced in a less stern 


majority of our museums could well, 
we feel, be of a more benign and cheer- 
ful type and impose the necessary re- 
straint in a more tolerant and _ philo- 
sophical fashion. For although our di- 
rectors, curators and educational di- 
rectors seem 
less aloof, the 


watchful custodians in 


uniform still seem hampered by an al-| 


most overpowering sense of moral re- 
sponsibility. 

The which confront our 
large institutions are, of course, espe- 
cially difficult and the 


problems 


Metropolitan, 


to be growing less and | 


although enforcing a necessarily rigid | 


checking system, allows the crowds 
who attend the winter concerts to make 
the museum 

babies and all. The long-hon- 


ored custom of whispering in museums, 


themselves at home in 
supper, 


which is merely what the general pub- | 
lic considers as correct Emily Post mu- | 


seum etiquette, is apparently difficult 


to discourage. Mr. Gordon 


Washburn | 


of the Albright Gallery states that he | 
| Martin, Thomas Moran, William Keith, 


talks in the loudest possible tones in 
order to encourage visitors to abandon 


| their sepulchral murmurs, but progress 


is slow. 

Certainly, however, the public is like- 
ly within the next five or ten years to 
lose its awe of both art and museums. 





ISABELLA HOPKINS 


Miss Isabella F. Hopkins, prominent 
Cincinnati philanthropist and patron ot 
the arts, died at her home in that city 
on her eighty-seventh birthday. In ad- 
dition to her many charitable activities, 
Miss Hopkins helped to assemble the 
Emery Collection of paintings at the 
Cincinnati Art Museum. She was also 
one of the founders of the MacDowell 
Society. 


American Painting 
Comprises Exhibit 
At Findlay Gallery 


CHICAGO.—A large exhibition of 
American paintings dating from 1770 to 
1929, and entitled “From Gilbert Stuart 
to Robert Henri” is attracting a steady 
stream of visitors to the Findlay Gal- 
leries. The feature of the display is the 
Gilbert Stuart portrait of George Wash- 
ington, once owned by the subject, him- 
self, and now in the collection of Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph Nash Field of Chicago. 
It is recorded in both the Lawrence 
Park and Mantle Fielding publications. 
Valued at $75,000, this portrait is re- 


| ceiving its first public display in Chi- 


cago. The painting is visible day and 
night by means of special lighting and 
is so hung that it can be viewed from 
the Michigan Avenue sidewalk in front 
of the galleries. 

Painters represented in the exhibi- 
tion by characteristic works are Ches- 
ter Harding, J. F. Kensett, George 
Fuller, William Morris Hunt, William 
H. Beard, Eastman Johnson, George 
Inness, David Johnson, H. D. K. 
Elten, John La Farge, Alexander H. 
Wyant, Winslow Homer, Homer Dodge 


Albert P. Ryder, Ralph A. Blakelock, 
Frank Duveneck, Abbott H. Thayer, 
Dwight W. Tryon, William Merritt 
Chase, Thomas Wilmer Dewing, Ben | 


Foster, Julian Alden Weir, Emil Carl- 
sen, John Henry Twachtman, J. Fran- 


|cis Murphy, John Singer Sargent, El- 


In the first place, people are really be- | 


coming interested in painting and sculp- 


ture, both of the past and the present. | 
In the second place, our directors are | 


bending so much intelligent effort in 
making our museums a vital force in 
civic life and true community centers, 
that more than half of the battle is al- 
ready won. 


liott Daingerfield, Arthur B. 


and Robert Henri. 


Davies 


Chicagoans who have made loans to | 


the exhibition, in addition to Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Nash Field, include Harold 
Swift, Ralph Cudney, Mr. and Mrs. 
John T. Harding and Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam T. Cresmer. Important canvases 


have also been borrowed from collec- | 


tors in Kansas City where the Find'ay 
Galleries also operate an_ establish- 
ment. 


Van | 


Gent. 
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SNOW SCULPTURE 
IN CITY CONTEST 
(It is gratifying to note the growing 
interest of city off ials in ou? pote ntial 
the 


sculpture 


artists, in proof of which we quote 


charming article On snow 
which appeared in the New York Times 
of February 4.) 

“An igloo of simple classic propor- 


tions, with only a touch of Gothic 
whimsy in the shape of animistic door- 
posts, was quietly dissolving into a heap 
slush 
the playground at Houston Street and 


Sixth Avenue. Up at Fort 4 playground 


of soot-blackened yesterday in 


a Bronx version of the Sphinx was per- 


spiring nervously, like a gentleman 
overtaken in a grave social error. 

“In all the twenty-three playgrounds 
the Park 


snow-sculpture contest, juvenile Rodins 


competing in Department's 


stood about in desolation, seeing the 
fruits of their artistic labors reduced to 
dirty 


and architectural oddities that had 
looked like masterpieces, fit for some 
arctic Louvre, were becoming seedier 
by the minute. Few were expected to 
last out the night, to say nothing of be- 
ing there when the judges get around 
to see them this afternoon. 


“Luckily, this would not matter much, | 


as the best examples were photo- 
graphed during the cold snap, Park De- 
partment officials said. The contest at- 


tracted 150 of the most talented snow 


sculptors in the five boroughs. Of these | 
| it was 


evident that the Bronx 
Brooklyn schools had taken the contest 


most seriously; Manhattan appeared to} 
have approached it in hit-or-miss fash- | 
}ion, picking out a snow pile at random 
and leaving it, in many cases, as dismal | 
|as it had been before, if not more so. 


“The sculptors of Seward Park just 
took a pile of snow, rounded it off along 
the edges, stuck on a few icicles, and 
|called it a Roosevelt birthday cake. It 
did not look much like a cake, but the 
sentiment was there. 


“It remained for the children of the | 


Heckscher playground, in lower Central 


minimum of effort. These children had 
a doll’s house at their disposal, so they 
just covered it with snow. It was neat 
but pedestrian. 


“The wings of inspiration beat over 


Brooklyn and the Bronx, however. In 
the Mosholu playground, young Bronx 
sculptors made a cross-eyed snow man, 
|a triumph of folk-art. Brooklyn boasted 
)}an Eskimo kayak and the largest snow 
| fort in the city, with outworks. 
“The recreational director 
| children from the winning playground 


will be rewarded with an excursion to 


\ Bear Mountain.” 


puddles and depressing rivulets | 
by the unseasonable thaw. Sculptural} 


and | 


Park, to get the maximum effect with a | 


and ten 
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IT SEEMS THAT } 
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Probably the most important item 


the theoretical equipment of the fine art 
dealer is a skeleton knowlege of the his 


tory of art, according to The Art Trade 


Journal of London. The following re 
print from this esteemed magazine gave 
us a new light on this significant sub 
ject 

“All is to be found in the Encyclo 


pwedia Brittanica, though not under one 


heading. By down dates 


the 


jotting and 


noting chief contemporary artists 


and artistic landmarks of 


successive 
periods the student will be able to fit his 
puzzle together and appreciate the evo 
lution of skill, technique and ideas, By 
taking the histories of painting and en- 


gravings separately, from their outsets, 


and then studying the history of the 
British School of watercolour painting 
(drawings) which will suffice for his 


practical needs, he will obtain a quicker 
grasp than by studying all together 
“Finally, he 


might record in tabular 


form, in three columns, headed: *Paint- 


ers,’ ‘Engravers, and ‘Watercolour Art- 


ists, the names of the chief exponents 
in these media, adding their dates. By 
placing dates in one column alongside 
contemporary artists in the other two 
he will be able to note, for instance, 
how certain engravers came to engrave 


the works of artists of their period; the 


artists in different countries who were 
practising at the same time, etc. Much 
useful knowledge will be gained from 


such a list, which may cause the student 
some surprises as to contemporary art- 
ists—when complete.” 
all 


labored 


This may be for 
the de- 


important 


very true, but 


have under 
that it 


art dealers to look at art. 


years we 


lusion was most for 


* * 
The members of the National 


Club need no longer blush 


Arts 
when drink- 
ing cocktails in their grill. The roseate 
figure in the background, found by Ed- 
mund Greacen among the undergradu- 
ate masterpieces of a gifted student of 
the Grand Central School of Art, has 
been removed. Many members found her 
disconcerting and registered protests in 
writing. The bar is now a model of 
propriety, for the unclad lady has dis- 


appeared and an engraving of Queen 
Victoria in full regalia now presides 


sedately over the scene. 
x x * 

Riding in an elevator in the Fuller 
Building the other day, a young man 
of our acquaintance casually asked the 
operator, “How’s the art business?” At 
which innocent inquiry, the operator 
stopped the car, pulled a piece of wire 
out of his pocket, twisted it in eighty- 
six different directions and said bel- 
ligerently, “See this! This is an ab- 
straction of an elevator man being ele- 
vated.” 

* * * 

The London correspondent of The 
New York Sun could not lavish whole- 
hearted praise on Britain’s recent ef- 
forts to weld art and industry in an har- 
monious unit. According to the follow- 
ing comment in a recent issue of that 
periodical, the experiment met with 
| dubious success: 

“This column is supposed to deal only 
with antiques, but I really must say a 
few words about their latest exhibition 
at Burlington House. It’s a cross be- 
|tween one of the five and _ ten 
| stores and a department store on a wet 
day. It certainly is a true indication 
that England does today what the other 
fellow did years ago. One bright spark 


| labeled it a ‘flirtation between art 
;}and industry,’ which fits, except 
that there are signs that art has 


been a naughty girl. Here and there are 
traces that a designer has looked at a 
book of real design and has remem- 
bered that what has gone before is 
pretty difficult to improve upon. But in 
most instances, the English so-called 
designer of today has gone individual- 
istic and the result is merely something 
grotesque. For instance, can you imag- 
|ine a glass top table slung from the 
|ceiling by iron rods? I’ve always 
thought that a table was the servant of 
| the householder, but here the table 
says ‘You sit here and like it.’ The 
Royal Academy has been the scene of 
many exhibitions but never one quite 
| so laugh-at-able as this one.” 
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: EXHIBITIONS IN 
- ~NEW YORK 

een. 
NEW YORK SOCIETY OF 


WOMEN ARTISTS 


Squibb Galleries 
York Women 


\rtists has been a powerful force dur 


rhe New Society oft 
ing the past ten years in giving encour 
agement and exhibition space to those 
of independent talents. Now, however, 


the need for any concerted feminist ac 
tion in the arts has passed and the cur 
rent exhibition at the Squibb Building 
is somewhat 


flavored with that 


which comes 


ebbing 


of energy when the fight 


has been won. It is Theresa Bernstein, 


Anne Goldthwaite, Hourdebaight, Mar- 


tha Rvyther, Edna Perkins, Dorothea 
Greenbaum and Sonia Gordon Brown 
who carry the show. The majority of 


the remaining exhibitors seem to have 


been caught, with a few exceptions to 


be mentioned later, in less 


more or 


routine performances—technically pro- 


ficient, but lacking in gusto and indi 
vidual expressiveness. 

Figure subjects, street scenes and 
certain adroit bits of humor are the 
genres in which the present exhibition 
excels. Most of the landscapes seem 


rather thin both in 


form and emotion, 
while the still lifes, although well com- 
posed, lack decorative conviction and 
The 
work in sculpture is sincere and skill 


true richness of 


form and color. 


ful, but except for Sonia Gordon 


Brown's “Seated Figure” 
“Girl Braids,” it 
seems to echo old plastic melodies. 

Of the painters previously men 
tioned, Theresa Bernstein and Anne 
Goldthwaite seem the most secure, the 
most resourceful in a free expression 
of their strongly contrasting personali 
ties. Save for a rather confused figure 
composition, Miss Bernstein’s group is 
excellent. Her nervous vitality of 
draughtsmanship and use of suggestion 
is especially marked in “Beach.” Anne 
Goldthwaite’s art is more retiring, but 
essentially rich in content. There is a 
shy, but crisp lyricism in the brush 
work of “Chinaberry Tree,” while the 
littie brown nude that just escapes the 


and Dorothea 


Greenbaum’'s with 


amorphous, has a subtle and tender 
charm 

Humor is a welcome boon in any 
group show. Hourdebaight, whose au 
dacity is well flavored with wit, can 


carry off with great style the descrip- 
tion of a small French raiimvead depot or 
of a peasant girl caught in a slightly 
embarrassing moment. Tourist camps, 
Which with our recent concentration 
on the American scene deserve atten- 
tion, inspire one of Martha Ryther’s 
best canvases, compounded equally of 
expressive line and sharp observation. 
This same artist’s “Cape Cod Land- 
scape” and “Tired Fisherman,” though 
in quite different vein, are also good. 

Edna Perkins, despite some tenden- 
cy towards a Kenneth Hayes Miller 
color scheme, has a feeling for streets, 
especially in the less distinguished sec- 
tions of Manhattan. The street sweep- 
er and the idlers in “South Street” are 
particularly nice and the corner scene 
has a very compact and effective 


; de- 
sign. 


Among the pastels and watercolors, 
Sarah Freedman and Edna Guck con- 
tribute the most interesting work. Lucy 
L’Engle’s “Clam Diggers,” Adelaide 
Lawson's and the pure deco- 
rative Jane Roger's “Fruit 
and are also of interest. 
Agnes Weinrich has unfortunately be- 


“Sailors” 
values of 
Flowers” 


come too deeply engrossed in her mod- | 











DR. A. S. W. ROSENBACH 


1 recent porirait of the well-known 
New 


itied Braque versions of still life, while 
the paintings of Mary Hutchinson sut- 
fer from a hardness and finish that 
rob them of life. The designs of Blanche 
Lazzell are often excellent, but 
mainly suited to the textile field. 

Of the nine sculptures’ exhibited, 
Dorothea Greenbaum’s “Girl with 
Braids” has the greatest personal feel- 
ing. The “Seated Figure’ by Sonia Gor- 
don Brown, although a trifle remote, is 
the work of a finished craftsman. 

Other artists exhibiting in the show 
include Harriet Bain, Constance Bige 
low, Ada Gilmore, Elizabeth Grandin, 
Thelma Cudlip Grosvenor, Margaret 
Huntington, Ethel Louise Paddock, 
Magda Pach, Ellen Ravenscroft, Flora 
Schofield, Mary Tannahill, Minna 
Harkavy, Evelyn Kobak and Concetta 
Scaravaglione.—M. M. 


seem 


DAU MIER 


Marie Sterner Galleries 

A visit to the Marie Sterner Galleries 
these days may start with a glimpse of 
XIXth century but 


stantaneously and without 


Paris, almost in- 
the slight- 
est creak of stage machinery, the scene 
shifts to XXth New York. 
Which is a roundabout way of saving 
that 


lithographs 


century 


there are a number of 


The 


Daumier 


on view. exhibition 


does not include those pointed satiric | 


shafts hurled at social injustices, which 
caused the authorities to clamp down 
on the artist, demanding a suspension 
of his powerful attack. The prints 
shown form a small group of Daumier’s 
tolerant side-remarks on the lovable 
foibles of thé human race, a _ heart- 
warming antidote to the persisting win- 
try gloom. 

It was, of course, his own contempo- 
raries as he saw them at their daily 
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By NIKOL SCHATTENSTEIN 
bibliophile, painted at Corson’s Inlet, 
Jersey. 


pursuits that Daumier drew on the lith 
ographer’s stone, but what he captured 
ior all time was the fundamentally hu 
man motivation and character of every 
action, qualities which recur through 
the generations in varying forms of ex- 
pression. Consider the two lesser ladies 
in ““Madeleine Bastille’’—the one fear- 
ful lest the huge female moving glacier- 
like into the crowded tram may ex- 
terminate her completely, the other sim- 
ply aching to speak her mind should 
the monstrosity be harboring any such 
base intention of settling down beside 
her. Who has not at some time in a 
New York street car or subway sneaked 
out of range of just such a mountain 
of flesh to avoid being buried alive? As 
for the sharp little vertical lines in the 
faces of the female bent on maintain- 
ing her rights and the arched eyebrows 
of the timid specimen, which seem to 
lift 


her coiffure a good six inches 
above its normal level, they are pre- 
cisely the same expressions observa- 


ble today, while the bulk of the threat- 
ening avalanche surpasseth all under- 
standing. 

For all the modern ethics of not over 


selling the customer, department store 


employes may well squirm a bit at 
sight of “Ca vous coiffe comme un 
gant.”” One pities the poor spineless 


victims of salesmanship succumbing to 
an outrageous piece of headgear, but 
the clerk must have his moment of fun 


to lighten a dull routine. As for the 
practically extinct species of non- 


smokers, there are still a few women 
today who have snared the distress of 
that shrinking bit of femininity in “En 
Chemin de Fer,” drawing nearer and 
nearer the train window, risking pos- 
sible drafts, in an effort to emerge 
from the lothesome fumes. Was the ut- 
ter complacency and obliviousness of 
the serious smoker ever more vividly 
depicted than in this solid citizen, bliss- 
fully enshrouded in the delicious aura 
of a long, strong cigar. Daumier must 


have had a clairvoyant sense of the 


| 
terrors of permanent Surely 
“Un Coup de feu” antedates by several 
decades the concentrated agonies at- 


tendant on the crime of early perma- 


Waves 


nents, which fulfilled their claims of 
abolishing straight locks but substi- 
tuted little of an aesthetic nature to 


compensate the loss. 
Thus, 
reclothing 


one might go on 


Daumier’s 


indefinitely 
characters with 
the raiment of our day. It is an uncon 
scious mental action and so, perhaps, 
the most sincere tribute. The most im 
mediate physical response is effected 
by our favorite of all these bits of hu 
man comedy—the long-limbed man at 
tempting to drink without spilling a 
drop on his already shabby clothes. In 
stantly, one imitates that breath-hold- 
ing, diaphragm -contracting motion, 
sharing with the onlooker in the com 
position the suspense of arrested mo- 
tion. 

“Liane et les deux voleurs” is the 
single flash of a very different Daumier 
in the show. Here is something stark 
and powerful in its impact. The barren 
landscape, intensified in its loneliness 
by the fleeing animal, the clenched fist 
resistance of the victim and the heavy, 
vicious attack of the highwayman 
these are drawn with an undiluted 
strength and linger in the mind’s eye, 
long after the gentler caricatures are 
a pleasant but vague memory. 

We have long cherished the notion 
that psychiatrists might prescribe fo1 
melancholy patients repeated contact 
with a Daumier print, such as those 
featured in this show. If the lower lip 
can be made to tremble, the chin to 
quiver with half-suppressed delight, 
the cure is half-effected and what bet- 
ter stimulus than Daumier can one sug- 
gest?—J. R. 


FRANK HERRMANN 


Contempora Art Circle 

It is three years since Frank Herr- 
mann last exhibited at the New Art Cir- 
cle. Now he is back again at Mr. Neu- 
mann’s charming new gailery, with its 
friendly light walls and wide windows. 
This gallery is so gay in its decor that 
it affords the ideal setting for painters 
who are at their best when yielding to 
melancholy. This is the mood of the 
majority of Mr. Elberon 
scenes, which have a precision of state- 


Herrmann’s 


ment and imaginative authenticity lack- 
ing in the canvases which essay a more 
optimistic note. In emotional effect, at- 
tained with great 
“Stormy Ocean” 


economy of means, 


is certainly the out- 
the Here the 
stark triangle of the old pier jutting out 
into the tawny maw of the breakers 
dramatically emphasizes the cold pow- 
er of the sea. We also liked “Near the 
Shore,” in which the stark vertical of 
the telephone pole in the foreground 
heighens the resigned off-season mood 
of beach and houses, gray under a gray 
sky. 

Mr. Herrmann’s flower painting and 
still life arrangements are much less 
personal. Among the higher-keyed land- 
scapes, there are several of consider- 
able decorative appeal, such as “El- 
beron in Winter” and “My Chimney,” 
but the underlying forms appear rather 
thin.—M. M. 


standing work in show. 


MINIATURE PAINTERS 


Grand Central Art Galleries 


The thirty-sixth annual exhibition of 


the American Society of Miniature 


Painters is now current at the Grand 
Central Art Galleries. Such delicately 
painted pieces have a peculiar charm, 
expressive of the close personal rela- 


tionship which usually exists between 


tions are surely destined to grace every 
sitter, making the little plaques highly 
prized possessions. The fragility of the 
technique has always seemed especial- 
child 


show by a 


ly felicitous 
in the 


for portraiture, but 


present group of ar- 


tists at the top of their particular field 


points to effective painting of adults 


as well and a pleasing treatment of 
still life. 
The Levantia White Boardman Me 


morial Medal has this year been award 
ed to Sarah E. 
produced in 
NEWS. 
to “Anne” by 


The composed of 
Harry W. Watrous, Josephine M. Lewis 


Cowan for “Roger,” re- 
this THe Ar’ 


Honorable was given 


issue of 
mention 
Maria 


award 


Judson Strean 


jury of was 


and Luigi Lucioni. 

A previous prize-winner, Elsie Dodge 
Pattee, is represented in the current 
exhibition with six examples, of which 
we enjoyed particularly “Mrs. Maurice 
Firuski,”’ a portrait imbued with life 
and a strong sense of form; “Peter and 
His Dog,” delightful in the plump solid- 
ity and pouting expression of the child: 
and “Breton Landscape,” a subject of 
which the natural toy-village character 
is well adapted to miniature treatment. 
Among other outstanding items in the 
exhibition were Eda Nemoede Caster- 
ton’s portrait of Mr. Paul Nemoede; 
Florence Sims’ “Autumn”; Emily Dray- 
ton Taylor’s “Hon. Frederic J. Stim- 
son” and “Old Woman in Grey” by 
Betsy Flagg Melcher. 

In addition to the above-mentioned 
artists, the exhibitors included are: 

Clara Louise Bell, John Bentz, Alma 
Hirsig Bliss, Rosina Cox Boardman, 
Dorothy Brugger, Nina Nash. Cron, 
Bernice P. A. Fernow, Harriette Draper 
Gale, Alice Fuller Goodhue, Elizabeth 
Sutherland Graham, Florence Topping 
Green, Alexandrina Harris, Isabel 
Hartman, Malte Hasselriis, Margaret 
Foote Hawley, Cornelia E. Hildebrandt, 
Laura Coombs Hills, Virginia H. Irvin, 
Annie Hurlburt Jackson, Mary Eliza- 
beth King, Lisbeth Krause, Lydia E. 
Longacre, Anna Lynch, Nicolas 5S. 


Macsoud, Mary McLain, Ruth S. Me- 
Lean, Mary McMillan, Maude Buzby 
Miller, Grace H. Murray, Katharine 
Smith Myrick, Eleanor Mason Orr, 
Katherine S. Page, Pamela Vinton 
Ravenel, Mary S. Sauter, A. W. S. Sie- 


bert, Olga Sorenson, Artemis Tavshan- 
jian, Adrianna Tuttle, Ruby W. Usher, 
Mabel R. Welch, William J. Whitte- 
more and William J. Baer. There is also 
a memorial group of miniatures by 
Clara E. Howard.—J. R. 


UMBERTO ROMANO 


Kleemann Galleries 

The recent paintings of Umberto Ro- 
mano are sharply in contrast with his 
style of only a year ago. In his revolt 
from the tradition, 
the artist has gone somewhat to the 
opposite extreme. The smooth felicities 


Speicher-Lucioni 


of surface beauty no longer engage his 
attention and we find him, instead, bent 
upon giving impressive and monumen- 
tal expression to such harsh realities of 
life as “Minsky Matinee,” “American 
Breadwinner” and “Miner.” The task 
which Romano has set himself is a 
difficult one, but it is a goal which of- 
fers possibilities of growth in place of 
the sad standstills of dry technical 
perfection. Romano obviously has a 
passionate Latin temperament which is 
at times inclined to excesses both of 
feeling and plastic expression. But he 
is apparently working sincerely to find 
himself and several paintings in the 
present exhibition, such as “State 
Road,” reveal that his fully matured 


the subject and owner of the miniature.} work will be enriched with strains of 


These freshly colored faithful depic-| lyricism. 
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This month has seen in Londo a 
new and 
the direction 


Britis artists vor} 


very practical departure n 


good contemporary pictures within 

the lass that i inable on den 

draw upon any such sum of mone as 
might be necessary ! 
That the idea of apn ne the 


pure hase system o the acqui t n 


chase 
hire 


of works of art on the same lines, as 


are followed in regard to the con 
modities has not been carried out be 


has 


conservatism (or may we call it frankly 


tore, peen largely due to a certain 


snobisme that Ip to the present ha 


preferred to look upon art as a thing 

eli aS to the inde 
limitation of art buying to the 
monied section of the community. Now, 


the Tooth Galleries step into the breach 


apart, as W rable 


More 


with a “Purchase-out-of-Income show 
in Which figure many of the foremost 
names amongst our contemporary paint 
ers and sculptors. Here are Augustus 
John, Richard Sickert, Sir D. Y. Cam 
eron, Sir Charles Holmes Duncan 
Grant, Epstein, Dobson, Lambert, and 
a host of others whose names testify 
to the quality of the enterprise 

For the start, items have been se 
lected which do not exceed in price a 
modest £150 (some are priced as low 


as £15), but there is no why, 
when once the principle has been ac 
cepted, it should not be put into prac- 
tice on a far more ambitious scale, and 
enthusiasts for pictures of high price, to 
which they have hitherto not dreamed 
of aspiring, become purchasers in sim- 
ilar fashion of works of really impor 
tant calibre. The policy should serve to 
dispel the solemn mystery of painters’ 
prices, which has hitherto prevented 
the majority of visitors to galleries 


reason 





making 
serve to 


even 


also 


from inquiry. And it 
should encourage the in- 
dividual, who possesses aesthetic taste 
but a limited income, to adopt this 
method of storing up savings. Indeed 
the possibilities would seem to be un- 
limited, both for the public and the 
artist of today. 
Incidentally, it 


may be mentioned 
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CARVED 
CEILING 
IN WARBURG 
HALL, 
FOGG ART 
MUSEUM 


This late 
decoration comes 
from an old build- 
Dijon. 


Gothic 


ing in 


LA 


that Messrs. Tooth are playing a par- 
ticularly generous part in the venture, 
since it is they who assume the risks. 
While the buyer and the painter re- 
spectively obtain without delay picture 
and price, the gallery has to repay it- 
self by the monthly contributions and 
face the possibility of default. Inasmuch 


as under ordinary conditions, dealers 








ten lave te Walt I the dis laree 

debts, the artist has particular rea 
yn to be grateful for such promptitude 
The new system, which was iInaugu 
rated with the blessing of Mr. Manson, 
Dire ff the Tate Gallery, on the 
pening day, started off in promising 
anner with the sale of several iten 

Mention of the Tate Gallery brings 

na ts recent qui I ) I 
the interesting self-port iit ) \lax 
jiebermann, shown at the ecent Lieb 
ermann exhibition at the Leicester Gal 
eries, Which received an excellent press 
The donor of the rk is M Simon 
Mark uur English equivalent of Mi 
Woolworth, and likely to prove as su 
‘ ful. It should be val news to the 
t-world that he means te rdd art-col 
ng to hi the tiv ‘ 

Forest beasts have a way of looking 
inseemingly domesticated. when trans 
ferred to canvas, but Protessor Fritz 
Behn tempers nothing of their essential 


drawings which are now 
{ seen at the Fine Art 
New Bond Street. These a} ibviously 
sculptor’s drawings and have a feeling 
for modeling which is The 
fessor knows better than to confuse the 
first fine impression of giraffe and 
gorilla, leopard and lion, by too meticu- 
lous elaboration. He leaves the drawing 
in the early with the charac- 
teristic pose intact in its pure natural- 
ism. Some of his bronzes of animals are 
included in the exhibition and illustrate 


wildness in the 


' 


» be Society in 


rare pro 


stages, 


his skill in the plastic medium, for 
which no doubt the red. brown and 
'black chalk drawings have served as 


preliminaries. 
7 * 

London has not hitherto had a Show 
of Vlaminck paintings so important as 
that now being held at the Wildenstein 
Galleries in Carlos Place. This very dis- 
tinctive personality in art reveals it- 
self as of greater flexibility than is ob- 
vious in the study of isolated examples, 
and there emerges the interesting dra- 
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matization of more than mere land 
scape. Under the same sombre vision 
are realized food and flowers, still-lif. 
and sailing-boats. It is a lurid sort 
sky that looks down on his world, but 
a sky curiously luminous behind 
louds. Amongst the most arresting of 
the pictures are the snowy scenes, 


Which 


ism 


is captured with a striking rea] 
the cold, relentless quality of the 
atmosphere and almost the sharpness « 
sound that ac 
even a 
n the 
street might 
spirits of 
repute who still 
his canvases 


There 
supernatu 
stream an 
inhabited 
This is a painter 


puts 


ompanies it 
Suggestion of the 
compositions, as it 
equally be 
place 
modest 
May he not well be ons 
the big names of the future? 

* * * 
the National 
early Italian 
been remedied by the 
B. Chamberlain of 
painting of the “Virgin and Child,” in 
the Giunta Pisano tradition. It is a 
small work in tempera on panel and a 
fine example of the painting proper t 
the period immediately preceding Cima 
bue. Very harmonious in color and delj 
cate in treatment, it illustrates bette 
than the existing Margaritone altar- 
frontal in Trafalgar Square the more re- 
fined style of the Tuscan School during 
the latter part of the XIIIth century 


TOLEDO 


Toledo Museum of Art has re- 
acquired a new canvas for its 
permanent collection of modern paint- 
ings, “White Ballet,” an oil by Gertrude 
Schweitzer. It is done in high-keyed 
yet cool colors with a handling remi- 
niscent of water color technique and 
depicts a young girl in a fluffy white 
ballet costume seated on a white couch 
The painting was first shown at the 
New York Municipal Exhibition in Ra- 
dio City early in 1934 and later at the 
annual show of the National Associa- 
tion of Women Painters and Sculptors. 
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At the Vanderbilt Avenue Grand 
Central Art Galleries, a large group of 
drawings, lithographs and etchings by 
Kerr Eby is on view. Mr. Eby has given 
his personal attention to the selection 
of the examples in the exhibition, which 
offers a comprehensive cross-section of 
his graphic work, with its diversified 
excursions into landscape, snowscape, 
depictions of Breton fisher folk, marine 
subjects and anecdotal matter of the 
Great War. The showing is of unusual 
interest in that it presents in conjunc- 
tion with the prints many of the artist’s 
drawings which have never before been 
exhibited, as well as a number of his 
earlier etchings which have not been 
before the public during recent years. 

Mr. Eby’s versatility is justified by 
the competence with which he handles 
every subject he treats. Although his 
quiet winter scenes appear to claim the 
most Widespread popularity with the 
public, our particular preference is for 
his records of experiences and impres- 
sions of the war. Mr. Eby’s latest plate 
is “September 138, 1918,” based on the 
St. Mihiel Drive. Dominated by an 
ominous black cloud, presaging im- 
minent danger, the closely massed line 
of troops forges its way across the bar- 
ren country. Another of the more force- 
ful war subjects is “Barrage,” while 
“The Caissons Go Rolling Along” and 
“Refugees” are others among the ar- 
tist’s familiar prints in the exhibition. 

J. oe 


a 


Except for her Indian subjects, 
which to our taste lack subtlety of 
color and design, the decorations of 
Louise Hagen at the Montrose gallery 
are very effective. The artist makes 
frequent use of gold and silver back- 
grounds which enhance the glow of her 
color and sharpen the drama of the sil- 
houette. In addition to a lively phan- 
tasy, Which gives charm to such themes 
as “Demeter” and “Europa,” Miss Ha- 
gen can transpose such realities as a 
rabbit or coyote hunt into delightful 
two-dimensional designs. Several maps 
and a few easel paintings add variety to | 
the display.—M. M. 


* a * 


At the Fifth Avenue Branch of the | 
Grand Central Art Galleries, Ossip L. | 
Linde is showing paintings reminiscent 
of his travels in Italy and France. | 
Venice has especially cast her spell 
upon the artist, and the current show 
contains many works reminiscent of 
the charms of the Grand Canal. Fleet- | 
ing effects of golden light on water and | 
old stone and the brilliant accents cre- 
ated by the red of the gondola poles are 
extremely felicitous. Bruges has cap- 
tured the artist’s brush more than once, | 
the moonlit scenes evoking a mood of | 
welcome quiet.—L. E. 


. + «@ 


Deft and unpretentious in style, the 
watercolors of Fritz Pfeiffer, on view at | 
Ehrich-Newhouse Galleries, show a 
sensitive appreciation of the real at- 
mosphere of Spain. That coolness of | 
light, which is felt by all sensitive ob- | 
servers, marks the majority of the} 
scenes done in Granada, Seville and | 
Barcelona. Since the artist is free from 
the pressure of the picturesque, his 
watercolors have the fresh charm of 
vivacious travel letters instead of the 
stereotypes of exotic glamor. Mr. Pfeif- | 
fer is at his best when working in deli- 
cate tones.—M. M. 
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The Art News 


| 173—Barcarolle James McBey 
etching; Charles Sessler...... . 575 

|215—"The Beggars'’'—James Abbott 
McNeill Whistler etching; 
Knoedler & Company 


PELL ET AL. FURNITURE, ART 
OBJECTS AND DECORATIONS 
American-Anderson Galleries—The sale 
}on February 2 of old silver, tapestries, 
| rugs, furniture and objects of art, com- 
prising property of Mrs. Stephen H. P. 
| Pell, New York, and property of another 
| private collector with additions, realized 
ja total of $31,257. The high prices in the 
dispersal are as follows: 
1s—Pair Queen Anne silver small 
tazze by Gabriel Sleath—London, 
1722; M. V. Borman, amt. oo2icc. 750 
Pair rare Chippendale inlaid ma- 
hogany powder stands fitted in 
silver as jardinieres — English, 
XVIlIth century; Dalva Bros. ... 660 
91—Important William and Mary 
carved walnut and floral tapestry 
| love seat—English, late XVIIth 


century; Miss Emma Haig...... 800 
102—Louis XVI Aubusson pastoral 
tapestry “Colin Maillard” 
XVIIIth century; Ehrich-New- 
PRR PROT SS 625 
1\04—-Lille Teniers tapestry—‘‘Boors at 
} Archery” about 1710; Capt. 
TT er ae 1,200 
105 jrussels Renaissance tapestry- 
“The Meeting of Antony and 
Cleopatra’? — about 1580; L. J. 
en eee ee 1,400 
106—Important Brussels late Gothic 
tapestry “Moses and Aaron, 
and the Miracle of the Manna’’ 
about 1535; W. H. Woods....... 2,700 


| |\07—Magnificent Brussels (or Paris) 

silk-woven choufleur animal tap- 

| estry—about 1550; Miss Emma 
EEE EP OE SA Sells GNe 2,300 

108—Flemish late Renaissance gar- 

den tapestry—about 1610; Dr. M. 
Berliant 800 


‘BOSTON RECORDS 
LARGE ATTENDANCE 





“LANDSCAPE ARTISTS AT WORK” By DAUMIER 


: nae ae : ca . BOSTON. — The attendance ¢ 
Included in an exhibition of the artist's lithogra phs now on view at the Marie Sterner Galleries. Museum of Fine pBo pe — fe 


raiggipe ee eG ae Seago cree year, as made public through the an- 
ALLEN, COLGATE ET AL. ETCHINGS IS—*‘Rabindranath Tagore” Muir- ! Eo og a aagtge g eioe 1,000 | ‘ " 7 : . . 
aah Mannie hei: of Y 115! Memnat te Srebana lien hae nual report this week, was the largest 
American-Anderson Galleries—A grand | zo - o a - es > a eet 5 Some ee wows | fetory ‘ : : 
total of $26,485 was realized in the dis- SE: cn bana scan date kanes 400 | Haden—dry point; Charles Ses- |in the history of the institution. The 
persal on January 31 and February 1 of | 20—‘‘A Spanish Good Friday, Ronda”’ SlEP 2. eee cece eee e eee eee ee cence 600 | total of 526,738 visitors exceeded by 
modern etchings from the portfolios of Muirhead Bone — dry point; ' 158—"* Night in Ely Cathedral’’—James 137.633 the ber i 3° . rae 
Frederic Stevens Allen, New York City: Charles Sessler.......-....2eee0+4 250 McBey etching; Charles Ses- pesca ark pr “ 't me Be sy wae 
Henry A. Colgate, Morristown, N. J., and | 51—**The Five Sisters, York Minster’ SE SRE eat SR hh) eee 609 | #450 Marxec gain in ne Division of In- 
from other collections. We list below the David Young Cameron—etch- 160—‘Dawn: The Camel Patrol Setting | Struction, where 21,951 persons attend- 
high prices of the sale: in and dry point; Charles Ses-_ ae - James McBey-—etching; ed the classes and talks in charge of 
. rT . : °° PT eer ere era ree Te coe Ty on To ’ Charles Sessler 5 : > FOS 
16—"Manhattan Excavations EOE seems dh : ; ne Sqtnttes Bemster «.. 2+... cee eens 1,490 | Museum instructors, or 8,583 more than 
Muirhead Bone dry point; 5b6—Ben Ledi David Young Cam- 172 Venetian Night James Mc- _ : t of » vaar 
Charles Sessler......... Se 400 eron etching and dry point; Bey—etching; Charles Sessler... 500/|1n the previous year. 





JACOB HIRSCH | THE FINE ART SOCIETY, Ltd. 
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WORKS OF ART | OLD and MODERN ARTISTS 


EGYPTIAN — GREEK — ROMAN 


MEDIAEVAL and RENAISSANCE | PAINTINGS WATERCOLOURS 


ARS CLASSICA, S. A. | 148 NEW BOND STREET LONDON, W.1. 


31, Quai du Mont Blanc, GENEVA (Swiss) Cables: “Finart, London.” 








“CHRISTIE'S | AMERICAN ART PORTFOLIOS 


For over one hundred and fifty years CHRISTIE'S has been world re- | IN COLOR FACSIMILE 


nowned. They have had the privilege of selling, in their Great Rooms, most 

of the Famous Collections of Works of Art which have been dispersed at : Zs 
, . Full size of original or reduced to not | han 18” x 24”, in full colors. 

auction in England over that period, and their unrivalled experience 8! duced to not less than 18 ’ 

is at the disposal of all who may wish to consult them regarding the sale of 


MRS. FREAKE AND BABY MARY WAKE OF FERRY BOAT 
Unknown John Sloan 


ANCIENT & MODERN PICTURES, DRAWINGS & | Coll. Worcester Art Museum Coll. Phillips Memorial Gallery 


PORTRAIT OF MRS. JOHN BACON 


ENGRAVINGS, ENGLISH, CONTINENTAL & ORI- John Singleton Copley ——— 


Coll. Brooklyn Museum 


ENTAL PORCELAIN & POTTERY, DECORATIVE PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM CARPENTER pte Teg aataama 


Ralph Earl CENTRAL PARK 


FURNITURE, TAPESTRY, CARPETS, BRONZES, Coll. Worcester Art Museum Maurice Prendergast 


FUR TRADERS DESCENDING THE Coll. Whitney Museum of American Art 


MINIATURES, SNUFF BOXES & OBJECTS OF | eure Gatth taghen BUCKS COUNTY BARN 


. Charles Sheeler 
: | Coll. Metropolitan Museum cf Art Coll. Whit M f American Art 
VERTU, SILVER & JEWELS JOHN BINGLEN IN A SINGLE SCULL . eee 


Thomas Eakins STILL LIFE 
4 a , . ‘ Coll. Yale University Preston Dickinson : 
The Commission, in the event of a sale being effected, is TOILERS OF THE SEA Coll. Columbia Gallery of Fine Art 


SEVEN AND A HALF PER CENT ONLY Gol, ‘Agdiean Ralley, Philligs Acndene, Charen Burenfeld 


Andover, Mass. Private Collection 
and this includes ALL advertising and catalogue expenses. 


For BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, COINS, Pre-publication cost $75.00—after publication $100.00 
MEDALS, GREEK, ROMAN Subscriptions now being taken. 
AND OTHER ANTIQUITIES AND RELICS EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—ALFRED H. BARR. Jr., Director, Museum of Modern Art... 


the commission is Twelve and a half per cent JULIANA FORCE, Director, Whitney Museum of American Art... ROBERTA M. FANSLER, 


. ‘ a . | ish i b | Art Advisor,Carnegie Corporation of New York .. . AUDREY McMAHON, Executive Secretary, 
The particularly moderate commission charged for Sales might we e | College Art Association . . . HERBERT B. TSCHUDY, Curator, Brooklyn Museum .. . 


borne in mind by those who have not already consulted HARRY B. WEHLE, Associate Curator of Paintings, Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS | RAYMOND & RAYMOND, Inc. 


8 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, ENGLAND 


From whom full Particulars and Advice can be had on enquiry 40 EAST 49th STREET NEW YORK 


Telephone: Whitehall 5056 Cables: “‘Christiart, Piccy, London” 
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STANDING WOMAN” 


1912-1927) 
By LACHAISE 


Included in the retrospec- 
tive exhibition of the ar- 
tist’s work which is now 
on view at the Museum of 


Modern Art. 
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NEW YORK of 7 
' in 2 
r Y Aor Tra ~ rr Y ~ _, ay &! r it g. 
N. Y. U. PRESENTS | LECTURE SERIES CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS | 
NEW ART COURSES |} FOREIGN AUCTION IS INAUGURATED AND bow 
I r vy a“ y ~ ] en 
CALENDAR | FORWARDING AGENTS ; . ; 
: 7 , aE : Office: Warehouse: 
New York University’s department A series of free public lectures by i iain eae ee: ver 
: i j ; 323 East 38t . — 
of history of art is offering lecture leading writers and artists to be held | *f 9'"'® 9°. — - ~ 1 noe wee firs 
‘ LONDON ee » Shoes ~XPE I A wy, , e 
courses in the Fine Arts at the Metro- iateana at the Art Students League of New EXI ERTS IN CLE AR ANCE tee 
iristie’s r 5 ~s > evening 1 
politan Museum of Art, the Pierpont ini en " F York, was inaugurated on the evening THRU U. S. CUSTOMS OF : Wa 
ebruary —lPorcelain, objects of art anc > oD bl dee ll ae eile , Y< 4 ‘a Yo 7 ro > r : 
Morgan Library, and the Frick Art Ref-| decorative furniture. . of February 6 with a talk by Walter PAINTINGS and WORKS OF ART tio 
erence Library. i ras ¢ e >| pe - ees Pach on “Art Problems of Today.” The f, cop 
erence Library, it was announced by ay ge 15—Modern yi: —_ di iw- i > Mr. Pach’s illustrated Cable Address: OLD Telephones: if der 
Dr. Walter W. S. Cook, chairman of the Lh yan pte an ln iarles Shannon | general theme of Mr. Pach’s illustrate “JACBERG” BOwling Green 9-4151 to 4154 c at 
spartme ell Cee ane eee. 7 lecture was the change from the devel- > neath 
department. Most of the courses are] penruary 18—Valuable books and auto- ™ Seog MASTERS ing 
open to the public. graph letters, including an interesting | OPMent of abstract art and purely in- a 
George Washingto letter. | divi . sffor stun istic nai ing / the 
At the Pierpont Morgan Library vis- Ry ! ve ae 4 I a | dividual effort to post-cubistic painting IN THE FINE ART OF pre 
. . s ‘ . February 9—Part of the important], its relati > ic - * . “a 
iting Professor Erwin Panofsky, for-| © collection of old English drinking glasses, | 274 its relation to the public. PACKING AND SHIPPING OF ART OBJECTS, iss 
merly professor in the history of art formed by Grant R. Francis, Esq. On February 13, Thomas H. Be renee PAINTINGS, FURNITURE, AND HOUSEHOLD at | 
and dean of the philosophical faculty rao ul ansadir of catians a will cecwee Art and the American EFFECTS TO AND FROM ALL PARTS OF THE pe 
at the University of Hamburg, is giving ieee Sena i ak Scene.” Other apcaaoadas scheduled to WORLD. pe 
a course in Gothic and late Mediaeval] French and English furniture, from the | SPeak at the Art Students League are: WAREHOUSE, PACKING and SHIPPING DEPARTMENT wo 
manuscripts. Dr. Panofsky will make — of Lady Battersea and other con- | Meyer Schapiro, Forbes Watson, Lewis On arrival of shipments at the port, we can arrange for U. S. Customs examination at Lo! 
Beepeis - ; ignors. Mumford and Thomas Craven. Subjects our warehouse (under Customs regulations) where our facilities and experienced em- ow 
use of the original source material in] February 22—An important collection of |~ m1 sis lat “s - ployees permit us to assure the most careful handling, unpacking and delivery. ore 
: a gleaiaa old masters, the property of Sir Godfrey | Will be announced at a later date. = pode 
the Morgan library. Macdonald, Bart. of Thorpe Hall, Ruds- | LONDON os 
. ~—e Peta Aw en wm i Fem Fortrahtre * 4 4 F i ) 
At the new Frick Art Reference Li ton, East Yorkshire. Hudson Forwarding & Shipping Co., Inc. rid 
rary Professor Cook offers a course in| Mareh 1—Old pictures, drawings and en- sy 3 i : 

‘ . ¥ om . ” nections ‘alg heen ee anenn “a . MON I Cl UAIR Messrs. Gander & White Po 
“Methods of Research in the Fine Arts 21/24 Cockspur Street, S.W. 1 set 
to familiarize students with the funda- 2 :. " minaed OUR REPRESENTATIVES ARE AT YOUR SERVICE IN THE ins 

is ee ee ee ion lita with adittinneal visita len | Several interesting exhibitions are FOLLOWING CITIES: : 
mental tools of st holarship in the fine | its with additional visits to private col- open to the public at the Montclair Art PARIS BARCELONA ROME MILAN GENEVA su) 
arts. Dr. A. Philip McMahon presents | lections. |Museum. In addition to the display of epee MADRID FLORENCE — BRUSSELS LUCERNS aa 
egy airy Ahead ee Of Hine arte at Other ake 74 scheduled for the Mu-| remodeled buildings shown in the | VIENNA” GLASGOW NAPLES NICE AMSTERDAM let 
e Fric ‘ary. seum include “Prehistoric and Primi-| North Gallery, a memorial exhibition | . i 
‘ es pe “ ig did : | AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND IN ALL na 
RS pag mei ae cee tg ipo at ae by Robert ge ag + eae. | of watercolors by Wm. it L. Armstrong PARTS OF THE WORLD to 
1e Metropolitan Museum of Art in co- rench omanesque Ar yy Meyer! in the Upper Gallery; the Clarissa Col- | amie . a lit 
operation with the museum. Professor | Shapiro; “Spanish Art of the Early Mid-| lings collection of candlesticks in the | = oF Antique and Decorative Arts League, Inc. gr 
Cook will lecture on “Spanish Art” and| dle Ages” by Dr. Helmut Schlunk; | Sculpture Hall; a loan collection of | re) 
“Spanish Painting During the Gothic| “Early Paintings of the Netherlands” | etchings on architectural subjects by | | 
Period.” Dr. Rudolf M. Riefstah] offers by Professor Panofsky; “Modern Arch-| John Taylor Arms and Louis Rosen- Z B Oo R Oo WwW fey Kl | mi 
ao = ar eee ~ = oe a by Dr. yee ot 5S Tselos, and berg in the Library, and the Rittase Pho- | 26 RUE DE SEINE PARIS fo! 
a olga gaat: a ee eee wer neee : eo a — ainting” by | tographs of schools and colleges in the | Cezanne, Renoir, Derain, Modigliani, Utrillo, Soutine, Ebiche, Th. Debains, — 
Museum; Decorative and Applied| James J. Sweeney, who makes use of | classroom lobby, are also on view. Richard, Kisling, Beron, and others | fir 
Arts at the Metropolitan Museum;”|the permanent collection of modern| The etchings in the Library by John : , , K 3 ta 
“Oriental Rugs.” Dr. Riefstahl’s lec-| paintings at the Gallery of Living Arts | Taylor Arms, president of the American | 460 PARK AVENUE Merthwest Corner 57th Street NEW YOR Ni 
tures include field trips to public and} as well as those at the Metropolitan | Society of Etchers, and Louis Rosen- oj 
private collections. Professor Herbert | Museum. New courses on “Arms and| berg, are loaned through the courtesy : + 
R. Cross offers a series of lectures on | Armor” by Stephen V. Grancsay, cura-|of Kennedy & Company, New York — - - — - _ - Li 
“The General History of Arts” and an | tor of arms and armor at the Museum; | City, and Dr. and Mrs. Arthur Hunter, At 
illustrated series on “‘Italian Renais-|‘“History of Design” by C. Hayes} Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Welwood Murray, 4 | ~ 
sance Sculpture.” Professor Richard|Sprague; “Fundamentals of Interior | and Mr. and Mrs. Karl Mann, of Mont- a eries | a 
Offner offers courses on “North Italian | Decoration” by Evan J. Tudor, and “An| clair. Both Mr. Arms and Mr. Rosen- 
P £ ” “ Fy P * ry e . é ‘g 5 a ; : ) 
Masters of the Renaissance” and “Pro-| Outline of the History of Painting in| berg are particularly well-known for Now at 730 Fifth Ave., Heckscher Bldg., 2nd Floor, New York | ' e 
to-Renaissance in Tuscany,” both of|Germany, England and France” by|their rendering of architectural sub- ; ine 
which are illustrated by lantern slides | Edith R. Abbot, are also being given at | jects and the etchings displayed are ex- FINE PAINTINGS FOR DEALERS AND COLLECTORS | @ sa 
and include discussion and gallery vis-' the Museum. ceptionally fine examples of their work. — — a fir 
if 
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AMERICAN-ANDERSON 
GALLERIES 


TERRY LIBRARY 
PART Ill 


Now on Exhibition 
Sale, February 14, 15 


The sale of the third part of the fa 
mous library of the Rev. Dr Roderick 
Terry of Newport, R. L., announced by 
the American-Anderson Galleries for 
the evening of Februar) 14 and the 
afternoon and evening ot February 15, 
prings to a conclusion the dispersal of 
one of the most remarkable collections 
of books, manuscripts and autographs 
eyer assembled in America. Part IIT is 
now on exhibition. Many outstanding 
items appear in the catalog, which may 
he roughly grouped under the same 


headings as were Part I and I]—in- 
cunabula, early printing and mannu- 


scripts; English literature of the 
XVIIth, XVIIIth and XIXth centuries; 
literary manuscripts and autograph let- 
ters and historical Americana both 
printed and autograph. 

Among the most important items 1n 
the first category are Gower’s Confessio 
amantis, printed at Westminster by 
William Caxton in 1483, the first and 
only XVth century edition of the work, 
and a first edition of Homer’s works, 
printed in Florence not later than 1488. 
Dante’s La Divina Commedia, Florence, 
1481, is the first illustrated edition and 
the first with Landino’s commentary, 
containing two of the nineteen en 
graved plates sometimes attributed to 
Botticelli. The first edition of Rodericus 
Zamorensis’s Npeculum vitae humanae, 
printed at Rome by Sweynheym and 
Pannartz in 1468, is another important 
item. 

Cicero's Epistles to Atticus, Brutus 
and Quintus, printed at Venice by 
Nicolaus Jenson in 1470, one of the two 
earliest editions and one of the earliest 
from his press; Justinianus'’s | 
Digestum vetus, Nuremberg, 1482; 
Copernicus’s De revolutionibus orbium 
Nuremberg, 1543, the first 
edition of his celebrated treatise; a 
XVth century illuminated manuscript 
of The Gospels of the Four Evangelists, 
in Armenian, in an ancient silver bind- 
ing, and a charming French XVth cen- 
tury illuminated Book of Hours, in an 
early XVIIth century binding are other 
items of great interest in this field. 

Collectors of Shakespeare will find a 
very strong group, headed by the rare 
first edition of his Poems, 1640, An im- 
pressive collection of first editions and 
autographs of Lord Byron includes the 
Waltz, 1813, a fine copy of the first edi- 
tion, of excessive rarity; the poet’s 
copy of The Poetical Works of Aleran- 
der Pope, used by him while a student 
at Harrow; interesting material relat- 
ing to Byron’s marriage, and other 
letters. Among the important books in 
the field of English literature are Shel- 
ley’s Epipsychidion, London, 1821, first 
issue, first edition; Gray's Odes, printed 
at Strawberry Hill, 1757, a fine tall copy 
of the first edition and a presentation 
copy from the author, with an auto- 
graph letter by Horace Walpole; Words- 
worth’s The White Doe of Rlystone, 
London, 1815, first edition, the author’s 
own copy with many interesting auto- 
graph corrections; Robert Browning's | 
Bells and Pomegranates, complete set | 
of eight parts in one volume, London, 
1841-6, all first editions; and Rossetti’s 
Poems, London, 1870, first edition, pre- 


sented by the author to Robert Brown- | 
ing. 


books 


coelestium, 


The final portion of Dr. Terry’s| 
superb Washington Irving collection | 


consists of autograph manuscripts and 
letters, including the manuscript jour- 
nal of Irving’s tour of Europe, January 
to April, 1805; note book on Spanish | 
literary subjects; and twenty-six auto- 
graph letters, many unpublished and 
relating to his works. 

The historical Americana comprises | 
many rare and important items. In the 
former may be cited Winslow's eg sl 
risie Unmasked, London, 1646, the rare 
first edition of one of the most impor- | 
tant tracts relating to the Puritans of | 
New England; Savage’s rare Account | 
o} the Late Action of the New-Englanda- | 
ers... Against the French at Canada, | 
London, 1691; Castell’s A Short Dis-| 
coverie of the Coasts and Continent of | 
America, London, 1644, and editions of | 


Eliot’s Indian Tracts. A fine group of | 
letters and documents by Signers of the | 


Declaration of Independence, cataloged 
Separately, include an important auto- 
sraph note by Benjamin Franklin, an/| 








official letter by John Hancock, and a 
fine 1776 war letter by Richard Henry 
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Lee. Washington and Jefferson 
ilso appear in this group. 


items 


Other interesting items include an 
album which once belonged to the 
Duchess of Berry, containing a collec- 


tion formed by her of autographs of the 
Kings and Queens of France and mem- 
bers of the French nobility; an impor- 
tant original autograph letter of Sa- 
vonarolo to his mother, written from 
Florence, December 9, 1485, and Schu- 
mann’s autograph musical manuscript 
ff his famous “Kreisleriana, Piece I.” 


WORCESTER 


The Worcester Art Museum has ac- 
quired the collection of Cruikshankiana 
formed during a 
Samuel B. Woodward of that city. The 
gift is of value not only to the Museum 
for its intrinsic worth, but opens to 
the public a new field of study in the 
satirical expositions of life, politics, 
and manners of England during the 
XIXth century. The collection, one of 
the first three or four in America, con- 
sists of 642 illustrated books, many of 
them elaborately bound, a large num- 
ber of portfolios, more than fifteen hun- 
dred single engravings and broadsides, 
and a number of engravings by Cruik- 
shank’s contemporaries. An exhibiition 
of specially selected material from the 
collection was on view in the print gal- 
lery during January and other exhibi- 
tions will follow at frequent intervals. 


BUDDHIST RELIEF 
HAS BEEN DATED 


CAMBRIDGE.—A polychrome relief 
of unusual type from Turkestan, in the 
Fogg Museum at Harvard, has just been 
studied by Dr. Benjamin Rowland of 


the Fine Arts Department and pub- 
lished in the latest Bulletin of the Mu- 
seum. He believes it to be a represen- 


tation of Maitreya depicted as the fu- 
ture Buddha and wearing the monastic 
robe of the mortal Buddha Sakyamuni. 
He assigns it tentatively to the VIIIth 
century and evaluates it as follows: 
“As a link in the relationship, religious 
and cultural, between India and China 
it is of the utmost importance... . Ex- 
cept for the few specimens brought out 
of Turkestan by the Germans, it is 
unique as an example of Central Asian 
sculpture in occidental museums.” 


ARNOLD SELIGMANN 
REY & CO., Inc. 


11 East 52nd Street 


WORKS of ART 


ARNOLD SELIGMANN & FILS 


23 Place Vendéme 





half century by Dr. | 


The Art News 


Dr. Coomaraswamy 


Gives Radio Talk 


On Art of India 


BOSTON.—In a recent radio address 


on “Understanding the Art of India,’ | 


Dr. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, Fellow 
for Research in Indian, 
Muhammadan Art at the 


Persian, and 
Boston Mu- 


seum of Fine Arts, gave «a brief explana-| 


tion of the meaning of art from the 
modern Western and the 
points of view. 


Dr. Coomaraswamy described the art- 
ist, as understood in the West today, 


as a special or even abnormal kind of 
man endowed with peculiar emotional 
sensibility which enables him to see 
what we call beauty. In the ideal art 
created by him, he tries to improve 
upon nature and there is always nov- 


|elty in his work since he conceives him- 
|'self as an individual, expressing him- 


self. 

On the other hand the artist as un- 
derstood in India and as he was known 
in mediaeval Europe “is not a special 
kind of man,” said Dr. Coomaraswamy, 
“but every man is a special kind of 
artist, or else something less than a 





man. The engineer and cook, the mathe- 
matician and surgeon are also artists. 
Everything made by man or done skil- 
fully is a work of art.” Art is primarily 
an intellectual act; it is the conception 
of form, corresponding to an idea in 
the mind of the artist. 

“No rational being works for indefi- 
nite ends,’ Dr. Coomaraswamy holds. 
“He has always in view to make some 
definite thing, something humanly use- 
ful. If an artist makes a table it is to 
put things on; if he makes an image it 
is to support contemplation.” Dr. Coo- 
maraswamy, in common with many 
students of Eastern art, accepts no divi- 
sion between the fine «r useless and the 
decorative or useful arts. “The table 
is made to give intellectual pleasure as 
well as to support weight; the image 
gives sensual, or as sme prefer to call 
it, aesthetic pleasure at the same time 
that it provides a support for contem- 
plation. There is no caste division of 
the artist from the workman, such as 
we are inured to in industrial societies 
where, as Ruskin so well expressed it, 
‘Industry without art is brutality.’ ” 

In this kind of art there is no demand 
\for novelty. “What is required,” Dr. 
| Coomaraswamy added, “is originality, 
|or vitality. What we mean by ‘original- 
| ity’ is ‘coming from its source within’ 
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like water from a spring. The artist can 
only express what is in him, what he 
is. It makes no difference whether or 
not the same thing has been expressed 
a thousand times vefore. There can be 
no property in ideas. The individual 
does not make them, but finds them, 
and his work will be original in the 
same sense that the recurrent seasons, 
sunset and sunrise, are ever new al- 
though in name the same. Only modern 
art, reflecting modern interests, pursue 
variety for its own sake and ignores the 
sameness on which it depends.” 

As Dr. Coomaraswamy closed his ob 
servations on the art of India, he said: 
“It is not to enlarge our collection of 
bric-a-brac that we ought to study an- 
cient or foreign arts, but to enlarge our 
own consciousness of being.” And final- 
ly he added these discouraging remarks 
about India today: ‘European influence 
on Indian art has been almost purely 
destructive. A reaction against this in- 
fluence is taking place at the present 
day, but can never replace what has 
been lost; India has been profoundly 
impoverished, intellectually as well as 
economically, within the last hundred 
years. Even in India, an understand- 
ing of the art of India has to be rewon: 
and for this, a veritable intellectual 
rectification is required. At the present 
day the Indian genius is finding expres- 
sion rather in the field of conduct than 
in art.”—A. H. W. 
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Book Illustration 
To Be Featured 
In March Exhibit 


The American Institute of Graphic 
Arts announces its Fifth Exhibition of 
American Book 


late in 


Illustration, to be 
March. 
tions have been arranged as a comple- 
to the Fifty Books of the Year 
exhibitions in which the chief emphasis 
is on typography. 
that 
widening public interest in good draw- 


opened These exhibi- 


ment 


Convinced there is a steadily 
ing, painting and photography, the In- 
stitute hopes to discover new possibil- 
ities for both publishers and artists by 
including unpublished illustrations as 
well as illustrated 1935 
exhibition. It is include 
reproductions of some of the drawings 


books in the 


proposed to 


shown, to demonstrate the possibilities 
of various processes and techniques. 
Artists may receive the rules for sub- 
mitting entries by writing to The Am- 
erican Institute of Graphic Arts, Grand 
Central Palace Building, New York, 
N. Y. All entries must be received at 
that address by February 28, 1935. 
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Calendar of Exhibitions 





ne eae 
Academy of Allied Arts, 349 West 56th 
Street—Paintings, watercolors and etch 


ings by Ignatius Banasewicz 
Ackermann Galleries, 50 East 57th Street— 


Equestrian bronzes by Tex Hughlette 


Wheeler, to February 15 

Altman Galleries, Fifth Avenue at 34th 
Street—Paintings and rugs by Hilaire 
Hiler 

American Academy of Arts and Letters, 


Broadway at 155th Street--Drawings 
and paintings by Charles Dana Gibson, 
to May 1 
American Fine Arts Building, 215 West 
Sith Street—Exhibition of works from 
the permanent collection of the National 
Academy; work by former st idents of 
the schools of the National A¢ ademy of 


Design, to February 26 

American Indian Art Gallery, 850 Lexing- 
ton Avenue—Watercolor paintings by 
Tonita Pena ; special exhibition of Indiar 
pottery 


in American Place, 509 Madison Avenue 
Paintings by Georgia O'Keeffe (1919 
1934), to March 11 
Arden Gallery, 4160 Park Avenue——-Po 
traits of men prominent in education, by 


Charles Hopkinson, to February 25 


42 Weat Sith Street— 
ind household pets 


Argent Galleries. 
Paintings of children 
by members of the N. A. W. P. & S., draw 
ings and paintings by Minnetta Good 
February 11-March 2. 


| 
Art Students League, 215 West Sith Street 


stude nts and 


23. 


members, 
February 


Group 
forme! 


show by 
students, 


Artists Gallery, Towers Hotel, Brooklyn— 


Exhibition of paintings given by the 
jrooklyn Painters and Sculptors for 
non-member Long Island Artists, to 


February 15. 

Isabella Barclay, Inc., 136 East 57th Street 
—Fine antique furniture, textiles, wall 
papers and objects of art. 

Eastern Parkway— 


Brooklyn Museum, 


Engraving ind woodcuts by Dut 
Jacob Hirsch. Antiquities and Numismat- 
ies, Inc., 30 West 54th Street—Fine works 
of art, Egyptian. Greek. Roman, Mediae- 
val and Renaissance 
Kennedy Galleries, 785 Fifth Avenue — 
Fine prints 
Keppel Galleries, 16 East Sith Street— | 
| Lithographs by Toulouse-Lautre: 
Kleemann Galleries, 38 East 57th Street— 
New paintings by Umberto Romano, t 
February 28 
| Knoedler Galleries, 14 East 57th Street— 


Babbott Memorial Collection; eighth 
biennial exhibition of watercolors, pastels | 
and drawings by American and foreign 


artists; seventeenth annual exhibition 
of the Brooklyn Society of Miniature 
Painters, exhibition of prints by Au- 


gustus John and Gerald L. Brockhurst. 


Brummer Gallery, 55 East 57th Street— 


Paintings and drawings by Segonzac, to 
February 28. 
Carlyle Gallery, 250 East Sith Street 


Drawings by Albertine Randall Wheelan. 


University— 
Bramanti, 


Columbia 
by Bruno 


Italiana, 
engravings 
to February 19. 


Caz-Delbo Galleries, 
Rockefeller Center—Fine 


Casa 
Wood 


Maison Francaise, 
Arts Guild ex- 


hibition of paintings and sculpture, to 
February 10. 
Ralph M. Chait, 600 Madison A venue—Spe- 


cial exhibition of a rare group of mono- 
chrome and polychrome porcelains from 
the J. Pierpont Morgan, A. E. Hippisley 
and other collections. 

Avery Memorial Li- 


Columbia University, 


brary—The Keppel Memorial collection 
of XIXth century etchings and other 
prints. 

Contempora Art Cirele, 509 Madison Ave- 


work of Frank Herrmann, 


2 


nue—New 
to February 


Contemporary Arts, 41 West 54th Street— 
Paintings by Edith Branson, to Febru- 
ary 16; drawings and etchings by Fred- 
erick Dorr Steele. 


Cooper Union Museum, Cooper Square and 


7th Street—Exhibition of material re- 
lated to the small theatre, to Febru- 
ary 28. 


Decorators Club Gallery, 745 Fifth Avenue 
Group show of paintings on glass, dec- 

orative glass panels and glass 
sories, through February 20. 

Delphic Studios, 724 Fifth Avenue—Sculp- 
tures by Jane Wasey, paintings and dec- 
orative panels by Domenico Mortellito, 
paintings by Clara MacGowan, to Feb- 
ruary 11 

Demotte, Inc., 25 East 78th Street—Gothic 
sculpture, tapestries, etc. 


Downtown Gallery, 118 West 13th Street— 


acces- 


Recent drawings and watercolors by 
Bernard Karfiol. 
A. S. Drey, 680 Fifth Avenune—Paintings 


by old masters. 


Durand-Ruel Gallertes, (2 Fast 57th Street 
XIXth and XXth_ century French 
paintings. 


Durlacher Bros., 670 Fifth Avenue—Paint- 
ings by old masters. 


Ehrich-Newhouse Galleries, 578 Madison 
Avenue—Selected paintings by John 
Noble, portrait drawings of Afghan types 
by Hester Merwin Handley, sculpture by 
Helen Sahler, paintings by Benjamin 
Kopman, February 11-23. 


Eighth Street Gallery, 61 West Eighth 
Street—Paintings by Joseph de Martini, 
February 11-March 9. 


Eteetera, 71 East 57th Street—Watercolor 
landscapes by Muriel Thomas, to Febru- 
ary 16. 


Ferargil Galleries, 68 East 47th 
Recent work by Russell Cowles, 
ruary 17. 


Street— 
to Feb- 


Fifteen Gallery, 37 West 57th Street—Re- 
cent paintings and drawings by Armand 
Wareny, watercolors by Lars Hoftrup, 
February 11-23. 

French & Co., Ine., 210 East 57th Street— 
Permanent exhibition of antique tapes- 
tries, textiles, furniture, works of art. 
paneled rooms, 





49 12th Street- 


ind wate! 
Sece 


Gallery Secession, 
by Vincent 


West 
2) ~ i ; 
grou] pening Feb ry ll 
Grand Central Art Galleries, 6th Floor— 
Mural Painting in America, to Fe 
lt 6th Annual Exhibition f the An 
erical Miniature Painter 
t< February 16 etchings ind 


by Kerr Eby 


Society of 
drawings 
to February 2s 
Galleries. Fifth Avenue 
Club Bide. Rex 
paintings by Ossip Linde to February 
lf pecial exhibition of a portarit 
Miss Kate KF. Turner by John (. Johar 
Sol paintings ind ulpture by Ame 


ntemip 


Grand Central 
Branch, Union 


ent 


in oe raries 


61 


by 


57th 
No 


East 


Isamu 


Marie Harriman Gallery, 
Street—New sculptures 
guchi, to February 19 

667 Fifth Avenue 


Harlow. MeDonald Co., 


Flower paintings by FE. Bernard Lit 


to February 16 


itott, 


Kraushaar Galleries, €80 Fifth 
Paintings by Americans 


Avenue— 


La Salle Gallery, 3105 Broadway 
show featuring gouaches by 
Nagai, to March 1 


Group 


John Levy Galleries, 1 East 67th Street— 
Paintings by old masters. 


Julien Levy Gallery, 602 Madison Avenue— 


Paintings by Massimo Campigli, to Feb- 
ruary 25. 

Lilienfeld Galleries. Ine... 21 East i7th 
Street—Paintings by old masters. 


Little Gallery, 18 East 57th Street—Hand- 
wrought silver, decorative pottery, jew 
elry, by distinguished craftsmen. 


Macbeth Gallery, 15-19 East 57th Street— 
Paintings by Robert Strong Woodward, 
lithographs and drawings by taphael 
Soyer, to February 18. 


Metropolitan Galleries, 730 Fifth Avenue— 
Works of rare old masters. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, 82nd St. and 
Fifth Avenue — Egyptian Acquisitions. 


1933-1934; Whistler Centenary Exhibi- 
tion of Prints; Prints chosen by Wash- 
ington for Mount Vernon, February 16- 
April 14. 

Midtown Galleries, 559 Fifth Avenune— 
Paintings and watercolors by Richard | 
Kroth; group show. 

Milteh Gatleries. 108 West Sith Street— 
Selected small paintings by XIXth and 
XXth century American artists, to Feb- 
ruary 28. 

Wontross Gallery. 785 Fifth Avenue — 
Paintings by Louise Hagen, to Febru- 
ary 16, 

Morton Galleries, 180 West 57th Street— 


Flower paintings by Elinor Hopkins 


watercolors by Frank Wallis. 


ary 11; watercolors by Carl Buck and 
Frank Johnson, watercolors by Russell 
Krob, February 11-23. 


Museum of the Citv of New Vork. Fifth 
Avenue at 104th Street—XIXth century 
New’ York interior architecture. 


Museum of Irish Art, Ritz Tower—Me- 
morial exhibition of paintings and draw- 
ings by Sir William Orpen. 


Museum of Modern Art. 11 West 58rd Street 
Retrospective exhibition of sculpture 
bv Gaston Lachaise. paintings by George 
Caleb Bingham, to March 31. 
Newark Museum, N. J.—Modern American 
oils and watercolors: P. W. A. P. acces- 
sions; the design in sculpture. Closed 
Mondays anid holidays. 


New School for Social Research, 66 West 
12th Street—Paintings by Charles Lo- 
gasa and Paul Mommer; black and white 
work by members of the John Reed Club. 


New York Public Library. Central Bldg.— 
“The Development of the Decorative 
Initial Letter in Manuscripts and Printed 
Books from 1200 to the Present Day.” 


New York Public Library, 121 East 
Street — Exhibition of early 
prints, 


58th 
Chinese 


Pen and Brush Club, 16 East 10th Street— 
Paintings by Love Coster, to Febru- 
ary 18. 


Parish-Watson, 44 East 57th Street—Spe- 
cial exhibition of Chinese imperial gold 
collection; rare Persian pottery of the 
Xth-XIVth centuries; Chinese porce- 
lains. 





Frank Partridge, Inc., 6 West 56th Street 
—Fine old English furniture, porcelain 
and needlework. 


Raymond and Raymond, 40 Fast 49th 
Street—Watercolors and gouache in fac- 
simile reproductions, to February 238. 


Rehn Galleries, 683 Fifth 
paintings by Elsie 


Avenue—Recent 
Driggs. 


Roerich Museum, $10 Riverside 
Paintings and lithographs by 
to February 12, 


Drive— 
Roszak, 





in’ New York 


to Febru-- 


The Art News 








Rosenbach Co., 
Rare furniture, 
objets d'art 


15-17 East 
paintings, 


bist Street— 
tapestries and 


Salmagundi Club, 47 Fifth Avenue Wa 

te ors tel ind wax col« cras 
February 22 

Schwartz Galleries, 507 Madison Avenue— 
Prints by modern artists 

Scott & Fowles, Squibb Building, Fifth 
Avenue and 58th Street—XVIIIth cen- 

tury English paintings and modern 


drawings. 


of | 


Messrs, Arnold Seligmann, Rey & Co., Ine., 
11 Fast 52nd Street—-Rare tapestries, old 
masters, antique furniture, sculpture and 
objets d art 

Squibb Galleries, 745 Fifth Avenue—l0th 
Annual Exhibition of the New York So 
ciety of Women Artists, through Feb 
ruary 16 

| Marie Sterner, 9 East 57th Street—Exhibi 


tion of Daun 
as} portral 
Annot to 


ier lithographs, t 
of Mrs. Lewis 
oe bruary 16 


>» February 
Roesler by 


730 Fifth 
cel tury 


Ine., 
XIXth 


| Symons, 
ind 


Avenue—NVIIIth 
English porcelains 
fen Dollar Gallery, 
Oils watercolors 
Kesther 


28 East 56th 


ind lithogra 


Street 
phs by 
Pressoi 


Ton Ying Galleries, 6 East 57th Street— 
Special exhibition of Chinese art. 


Uptown Gallery, 
Group show of 
arts, to February 


249 West End 
watercolors 
18, 


Avenue 
and graphic 


Valentine Gallery of Modern 
sith Street—Memorial 
lected paintings by 
ruary 16 


Art, 69 East 
exhibition of 
John Kane, to Feb- 


se- 


Thomas | 


Vernay Galleries, 19 East 54th Street—Spe 
cial exhibition of XVIIth and XVIIIth 
century English furniture, silver, porce- 
lain and many quaint and interesting 
decorative objects. 


Julius Weitzner, 36 East 57th 
German and Italian primitives 


Street— 


®t Lexington 
prints and sculpture 


Weyhe Gallery. 
Paintings, 


Avenue— 


Whitney Museum of American 
| West Eighth Street 
in America, Feb: uary 


Art, 10 
Abstract Painting 
12 to March 22. 

| Wildenstein Galleries, 19 East 64th Street— 
Paintings by old masters and rare 
French XVIIIth century sculpture, fur- 
niture, tapestries and objets d'art. 


Yamanaka Galleries, 680 Fifth Avenue— 
| Chinese and Japanese art. 


lloward Young Galleries, 677 
| Paintings by J. 
| Zborowski, 460 Park Avenue 
French artists. 


Barry Greene. 
Paintings by 
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February 14, 15—Part III of the library of 
the late Rev. Dr. Roderick Terry of New- 
port, R. I. Now on exhibition. 


RAINS GALLERIES 
12 East 49th Street 


February 15—American and 
paintings from the estate of the 


European 
late S. S. 


Packard, Esq., together with property of 
Mrs. R. H. Richardson, New York. Now 
on exhibition. 

February 15, 16—English and French furn- 
iture, Georgian silver, china and objects 
of art. Now on exhibition. 


BROOKL YN 


The seventeenth annual exhibition of 
the Brooklyn Society of 
Painters will be shown at the Brooklyn 
Museum throughout February in con- 
nection with the eighth biennial exhibi- 
tion of watercolors, pastels and draw- 
ings by American and foreign artists 
and the special exhibition of the Brock- 
hurst Collections of the etchings of Au- 
gustus John and Gerald L. Brockhurst. 


Miss Alice Beckington has _ been 
awarded the 1935 medal of honor of the 
Miniature Society for her “Portrait of 
Miss T.” Mrs. Alexardrina Robertson 
Harris was awarded honorable men- 
tion for her “Canadian Old Woman.” 








Annual Exhibition 
Paintings and Sculpture 


NEW YORK SOCIETY 


OF WOMEN ARTISTS 
Art Galleries of the Squibb Building 


745 Fifth Ave.,N. Y. Until Feb. 16th 
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INCORPORATED 


Saturday, February 9 1935 
EHRICH-NEWHOUSE | 
ON EXHIBITION | 
Selected Paintings by | 
JOHN NOBLE | 





Portrait Drawings of Afghan Types by 


HESTER MERWIN HANDLEY 


Landscapes and Figure Paintings by 


BENJAMIN KOPMAN 


Sculpture by 


HELEN SAHLER 


February 11th to 23rd 


978 MADISON AVENUE 


AT 57th STREET 


NEW YORK 
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PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS BY 
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Until February 28th 
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HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES 


EXHIBITION OF RECENT PAINTINGS OF 


SPAIN 


BY 
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Khmer Head of a Buddhist Deity 
Circa 13th Century A. D. 
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